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COTTON’S AND SEYMOUR’S “ GAMESTERS.” 


Books on gaming, though they do not often 
fetch high prices, are scarce. Why is this? They 
must have been printed in great numbers, for the 
demand for them was large, as is proved by the 
multiplicity of the editions through which they 
ran in the course of a few years. But, falling into 
the hands of those who used without a thought of 
preserving them, whether at home or in the 
“academies” or “ordinaries” (or, later, in the 
“hells”), these little books were soon thumbed, 
torn, lost, or destroyed ; and the survival of any 
of them so became difficult and infrequent. For 
the lovers of games, as for those who love to trace 
their history, these little books have an equally 
high interest. Having collected a few examples, 
and collated others in public and private collec- 
tions, I am able to offer a first tentative sketch 
of a bibliography of the Gamesters of Charles 
Cotton and Richard Seymour to the readers of 
“N. & Q.” I shall be only too glad if my attempt 
— any criticism or suggestion which may 

p towards making it more nearly complete than 
such a first attempt can ever be. 

A few words about the authors of these books 
she be out of place. Charles Cotton, the 

of the earlier work, was the son of a 


country squire in Staffordshire, and was born at 
Beresford, in that county, in 1630. He was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, and succeeded to the family 
estate at his father’s death ; but — it . in- 
herited “‘a disposition to hospitality and ga 

expense, which always kept him needy.” He 
served in the army, with the rank of captain, at 
the time of the Irish expedition, but he had 
already appeared as an author before that date. 
His most celebrated work, Scarronides, or Vir- 
gile Travestie, appeared in 1664; and this, 
though of no exceptional merit, passed through 
fifteen editions. He published other works, 
serious and burlesque, but these did not much 
raise his character as a writer. He was, how- 


ever, fond of fishing, as well as of other sports, | 


and became intimate with Isaac Walton, to whom, 
as to his “most worthy father and friend,” he 
dedicated his second part of The Complete Angler, 
being Instructions’ How to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in a Clear Stream, 1676 ; and by this he 
is best known to general readers. He married twice, 
his second wife being the dowager Countess of 
Ardglass, who had a jointure of 1,500/. per annum ; 
but neither the wise principles which he preached 
in his Gamester nor the fortane of this lady were 
sufficient to “save him from indigence, since he 
appears to have died insolvent about the year 
1687” (A’Beckett’s Universal Biography; Lowndes, 
&e. 


Of R. Seymour, biographical dictionaries, so far 
as I know, make no mention. He seems to be only 
known by the Gamesters, which bear his name. 

The appearance of the Gamester of Cotton was 
preceded by that of a little book, no more than a 
pamphlet, entitled Leathermore, which must be 
here catalogued, for reasons which will presently 
appear. Collation :— 

Half-title—Leathermore : | or, | Advice | concerning | 
Gaming. 1f. Title—Leathermore: | or, | Advice | 
concerning | Gaming. | The Third Edition. | Feliz quem 
Saciunt aliena periculacautum. | Licensed, Nov. 4th,1667. | 
London ; Printed for Jonah Bowyer, at the | Rose in Lud- 
gate Street. mpooxt. 1f, 

The work contains folios 1-16, followed by 

A | Penitent Sonnet, | written by the| Lord Fitz- 
Girald, | (a great Gamester) | A little before his Death, | 
which was in the year 1580. | (Pp. 17, 18), 1 f. 

This “Sonnet” consists of twenty-four lines, 
(H. J.)* 

As some parts of this little treatise reappear 
verbatim in Cotton’s Gamester, we are compelled 
to believe either that Cotton simply copied from 
it, which is not improbable, or that Leathermore 
is an unsigned work by Cotton, who, by the way, 


* The books here catalogued are marked with initials 
indicating the collections in which I have found ex- 
amples, thus: B.M. (British Museum), H. H. G. (H. H, 
Gibbs, Esq.), H. J. (Henry Jones, Hsq., “ Cavendish”), 
J, M. (the writer), 
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never signed the t Gamester. We only 
learn a thy: the fact that Cotton 
wrote the work which preceded it. If written by 
Cotton, however, it is difficult to understand why 
Leathermore should have been republished (1711) 
after the appearance (1674-1709) of the Gamester, 
which more than filled its = The copy de- 
scribed above, the only one I have yet seen, is of 
the third edition ; but, being licensed in 1667, the 
book had probably first appeared in that year. 


Leathermore and all the succeeding Gamesters are 
small 8yvo, 
The ¢ Gamester was first published in 


1674.* The title is as follows :— 


The Compleat | Gamester: | or, | Instructions | Howto 
play at | Billiards, Trucks, Bowls, | andChess. | Together 
with all manner of usual and | most Gentile Games 
either on | Cards or Dice. | To which is added, | The 
Arts and Mysteries | of | Riding, Racing, Archery, and | 
Cock-fighting. | London: | Printed by A. M. for R. 
Cutler, | and to be sold by Henry Brome, at the | Gun 
at the West-end of St. Pauls. 1674. 


Collation :— 
The Explanation of the Frontispiece, 1 f.; Frontis- 


piece, 1 f.; Title, 1 f.; Epistle, 4 ff.; Contents,1f. “Of 
Gaming in General,” followed by chaps. 1 to 38, 232 pp. 
“Of Gaming in General” (19 pp.) is taken, with 
some additions and some omissions, from Leather- 
more; Lord FitzGerald’s “Sonnet” appears on 
p- 20, but without his name. “ The Character of 
a Gamester” fills pp. 21 and 22. The games de- 
cribed are as follows :— 

“Billiards, Trucks, Sonat Chess: (Principal 
Games at Cards), Picket, Gleek, L’Ombre, Cribbidge, All- 
Fours, English Ruff and Honours, and Whist, French- 
Ruff, Five-Cards, Costly-Colours, Bone-Ace, Put and the 
High-Game, Wit and Reason, The Art of Memory, 
Plain-dealing, Queen Nazareen, Lanterloo, Penneech, 
Post and Pair, Bankafalet, Beast: (Games within the 
Tables), Irish, Backgammon, Tick-tack, Dubblets, Sice- 
Ace, Ketch-Dolt ; (Games without the Tables), Inn and 
Inn, Passage, Hazzard: The Art and Mystery of Riding, 
Whether the great Horse or any other, ing, Archery, 
Cock-fighting.” 

The frontispiece is divided into five compartments, 
two at top, two below them, and one at bottom 
extending across the whole plate. In this last is 
represented a company of five men and two ladies, 


* I do not propose, nor would space allow me, to enter 
here on a critical analysis or review of these books, 
though that would, in other circumstances, be sufficiently 
entertaining to the general reader ; one of the first pieces 
of advice given about whist being, ‘‘ He that can by 
craft overlook his adversaries Game hath a great advan- 
tage, for by that means he may partly know what to 
py securely ; or if he can have some petty glimpse of 

is Partners hand. There is a way by winking,” &c. 

bel “The character of a Bowling-ally,” as I have 

‘ore now pointed out, is a plagiarism from Bishop 
Earle’s Aicrocosmographie, first printed in 1628, and 
several times reprinted. I have little doubt that other 
such plagiarisms might, with a little research, be de- 
tected in this book. One example, however, is sufficient 
to show the author's character. 


engaged in some four-handed card-game, probab! 
ruff and honours ; both the ladies hold A pe 
they are, apparently, partners. Three of the men 
are looking on, and two of them are smoking pipes 
and drinking ; all the men wear their hats. At 
the door stands a “ drawer,” holding a bottle and 
glass. In the compartment to the right, above 
this, a cock-fight is represented ; in that which is 
to the left a game ow with dice, probably 
hazard. In the right-hand compartment at the 
top of the plate two sportsmen are playing back- 
gammon ; and two others are playing billiards in 
the remaining compartment on the left. Above, 
on a fringed drapery, appear the words “ The 
Compleat Gamester”; the “Explanation,” which 
is in verse, and rather humorous, faces the frontis- 
piece. (B.M.) 

The real second edition appeared in 1676 :— 

Title—The Compleat | Gamester : | or, | Instructions 
...... Together with all manner of usual and most | Gentile 


Games...... | The Second Edition ans : Printed for 
coy Brome at the Gun at | the West-end of St. Pauls. 


In all essential respects but the differences on the 
title this edition is identical with the first. It may 
be known from it, however, when wanting the date 
or title, by the catch-word at foot of sig. A5, which 
is in the 1674 edition mum, in that of 1676, wmm. 
(B.M., wanting the “ Explanation” and frontis- 
piece ; H. J.; and J. M.) 

The third edition, called the second on its title, 
appeared four years later :— 

London, Printed for Henry Brome at the | Gun at the 
West-end of St. Pauls. 1680, 

Collation :— 

The Explanation, 1f.; Frontispiece, 1 f.; Title, 1 
Epistle, 4 ff.; Contents, 1 f. “ Of Gaming,” &c., followed 
by chapters 1 to 37, 175 pp. 

The frontispiece, which here faces the title, is a 
new plate, nearly three-eighths of an inch nar 
rower than the first plate, but copied from it ins 
coarse style. At the top, on the drapery, ap 
the words ‘‘The Compleate Gamster;” and at 
foot, “ Printed for Hen. Brome.” Between the 
“drawer” and the window, in the lowest com- 
partment, the floor is here shaded with lines 
crossing the lines of the boards. The games are 
the same as in the previous editions, of which 
this is a mere reprint. (B.M.; H. H. G.; H.J.; 
and J. M.) 

The next edition is entitled 

The Compleat Gamester,...... | To which is Added, 
the Game at Basset, | never before Printed in English. 
All Regulated by the most Experienc’d Masters. 
London: Printed for Charles Brome, at the | Gun, the 
West End of St. Pawl’s-Church. 1709. 

Collation :— 

Explanation, 1 f.; Frontispiece, 1 f. 
edition of 1680); Title,1 f.; Epistle, 4 
and 184 pp. 

This is another reprint, D'Urfey’s song, “ Within 


same as in 
.; Contents, 


a- » 
| 
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an * arbor of Delight,” appearing for the first time, 
at the end 6f Picket (pp. 65, 66), and Basset being 
sdded (pp. 177 to 18). (BM.; and H. J.) 
Jottan 
(To be continued.) 


MAGYAR FOLK-TALES. 
(Continued from p. 283.) 

In one tale, “Prince Csihdn,”+ we find the 
French used to frighten an old witch i 
tale is one of peculiar interest, as it appears to 
be an early form of the familiar “ Puss in Boois.” 
A miller stands by the side of an old mill, well- 
nigh overgrown with nettles, when suddenly a 
fox appears, and begs the miller to hide him from 
the hounds that follow. The miller does so, and 
in return the fox procures him King Yellow- 
Hammer’s daughter as a wife. The miller now 
becomes Prince Nettles, and in order to provide 
the new prince with an estate befitting his rank 
the fox goes to a splendid castle belonging to 
Vasf Badba,t and frightens the old woman 
terribly by telling her the French are coming ; she 
rushes off with the fox to the side of a bottomless 
lake, where the fox gives her a sly push, and she 
is drowned. Prince Nettles then takes possession of 
the castle and lands, and lives in a right royal style. 

After a time the fox wishes to know how the 

ince would treat him in case of his needing 

p; so he feigns illness, and moans so dread- 
fally that the whole neighbourhood is disturbed, 
and petitions are sent to the prince that the 
nuisance may cease. Prince Nettles at once 
orders the fox to be thrown out upon the dung- 
hill, and there he lies groaning, until one day the 
_ happens to pass by. Upon seeing him the 

mutters, “ Pretty fine prince, indeed! He’s 
only a miller.” The prince, hearing this, is so 


whose “ slim figure was like a pine tree, whose fore- 
head was mournful as the dark pine, and whose 
thunderlike voice made his eyes flash as the light- 
ning”; a brave soldier, the prime favourite of the 
king and of the poor, for he was a most benevolent 
and kind-hearted knight. His dress and his 
armour were black, with no ornament but a gold 
star, the gift of the king when Csabor ur saved 
his sovereign’s life in the German camp. But in 
spite of all his liberality the priests never got 


This | anything for masses, so they hated him and 


plotted against him, only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to punish him. One autumn day the great 
king summoned Osabor ur, and said, “ My lad, 
rest yourself during the night, and so soon as it 
is dawn harry with your most trusty men into 
Roumania, beyond the snow-covered mountains, 
to old Demeter, for I hear that my Roumanian 
neighbours are not satisfied with my friendshi 

and are intriguing with the Turks, Go, 
and find out how many weeks the world will last 
there [what’s the news ?], and warn the old fox to 
take care of his tail, lest [ send him a rope instead 
of the archiepiscopal pallium.” Csabor ur was 
delighted, and, having taken Jeave of Mrs, Mar- 
garet, dashed off over the sandy plains, and over 
the snowclad mountains, till he came to the house 
of one of the t king’s trusty men, where he 
heard all about old Demeter’s cunning, and how 
he was encouraging the king to plot against the 
great king. Having heard all this, Csabor »ir set 
off, and on the fourth day arrived in Roum:nia, 
and went to the bishop’s palace, where “ the oi! 
dog” received him most cordially, and with “a 
goose’s tongue” strove to hoodwink the knight, 
and flattered himself that he had su ed. 
Csabor tir kept his eyes open, and soon discovered 
that the people went in crowds to the cathedral 
every night. Anxious to know what it all meant, 


terrified that he at once takes the fox into the| hed 


palace, gives him the seat of honour at his table, 
and treats him right royally for the rest of his 
life. The theme of this tale, the ingratitude of 
man as compared with the gratitude of animals, 
is a favourite with the old story-tellers, and often 
in the tales of the people. 

Sometimes the tale assumes the form of an his- 
torical legend, such as Erdélyi, iii, where we are 
told of a great hero, Csabor ir§ (Mr. Csabor), 


* “ Ramal Mannor.” 
“The Nettle Prince” (Kriza, xvii.). 
Literally, “midwife with iron teeth.” Baba in 
Magyar (and also in Japanese) signifies a midwife; in 
Slavonic it means an old woman; but as the “lady 
doctors” in Hungary are mostly old women, either 
meaning will do, 
§ Our daily papers, in their over-anxiety to look 
ed, and to name foreigners by their proper (?) 
titles, would, I suppose, call our hero “ Herr Csabor "— 
ee title before an Hungarian name in an English 


e disguised himself and went in with the throng, 
and to his horror heard how the people were con- 
spiring with the bishop against the t king, 
and were arranging to make the attack with the 
aid of the Turkish army. Osabor tir noted all, 
and sent a full and particular account of it to the 
great king. Unfortunately, the messenger was 
caught, and the bishop learnt that there was a 
spy in their midst. So next night, when the 
cathedral was full, the great oaken doors were 
fastened, and the bishop, in an infuriated dis- 
course, told the people that a traitor was in their 
midst. A great cry arose that he should be slain ; 
and at once the bishop took his seat on the high 
altar-steps, and the people passed by, taking an 
oath of fidelity on the holy cross. All but one 
came up, and he stood beside a pillar, and would 


not move. “Seize him!” roared the bishop. The 
multitude swept on, when lo, the cloak dropped, 
and there stood Osabor ur with knitted brows 


and flashing eyes, holding his mighty copper mace 
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in one hand, and the other resting on his broad- 
bladed sword. The multitude stopped like the 
huntsman who, chasing the hare, suddenly faces the 
wild boar; but the hesitation was only for a moment, 
and then they rushed upon him. Thirty bit the 
_ dust before the hero fell ; as he fell his blood 
spouted up high upon the column near, and there 
it is to this day, on the left of the great door ; nor 
could all the whitewashing of the Roumanian 
riests remove it, though they laboured hard and 
When the news reached the ears of the 
great king, he set out with an immense army to 
avenge his favourite; and with them went Mrs. 
Margaret, dressed as a man, who wept by the foot 
of the blood-besmeared column, until one day 
after mass they found her dead on the flags. This 
story is told among the Csdngdés, who are Magyars 
that have settled in Roumania, and probably 
>? =e Matthias and his famous “ Black 
p- 
One other specimen of this class of tale may be 
quoted, where the subject is no feud, but a joke 
on the characteristic features of some of their 
fellow countrymen, as seen from a Magyar stand- 
point. Wh \dam and Eve fell, says the 
story, God sent Gabriel (the Magyar angel) to 
turn them out of Paradise as a punishment for 
their disobedience. The angel descended, was 
received most courteously, and pressed to accept 
some refreshments after his long journey; but 
Gabriel was above receiving hospitality at the 
hands of those he had to turn out, and so de- 
lined ; moreover, he was so touched by their 
sorrow and distress, that he left them and returned 
to heaven, declaring that he had not the heart 
to do it. Whereupon Raphael (the Roumanian 
1) came, and was received in like manner as 
Gabriel had been; he accepted their hospitality, 
but when the benighted ones began to weep he 
fled, and declared that he could not expel such 
hospitable people. Then came Michael (the 
German angel), and sat down at the hospitable 
board, ate, pana hy and then turned them out. 

A few of the salient features in the stories alone 
can be dealt with, for so great is the variety that 
to do more would be to expand this notice to a 
folio, Chief amongst the dramatis persone come 
the giants.* Many of the characteristics of these 
are © ame as those found in Greek and German 
mythology; but the Magyar giants have nothing 
extrao in their appearance, such as two 
heads, or six fingers,t or one eye; they are 
simply very large men.t There is no trace of any 
struggle between gods and giants in Hungarian 


* Orids; in the Asiatic tongues dridsh—tall guardian, 
tall father, 
t As Jewish giants, 
Vide Kriza, “ Handsome Paul,” i., where the giant 
carries Paul, stepping from mountain top to mountain 
top. 


sash many other lands. 
ey are the sons of witches,* and endowed with 
immense strength,t which tiiey very often use for 
benevolent purposes, being in general described 
as a good-natured race, as in the tale of “ Fairy 
Elizabeth ” (Erdélyi, xv.), where the giant takes 
care of a lad, who, attracted by the light of the 
mighty watch-fire, creeps up his sleeve, and there 
makes his night’s lodging. The giant, finding him 
next morning, lays him on the bed and watches 
till he wakes. When the lad opens his eyes the 
giant says, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid, my dear son; I ama 
big man, it is true, but I will be thy father, and in 
thy father’s place ; thy mother, and in thy mother’s 
place.” The lad lives like a prince, and the giant 
gets him a fairy wife, and when by his indiscretion 
he loses her for a time his giant friend helps him to 
recover her. This giant had a peculiar power, 
which, so far as I know, does not occur in any of the 
other tales, e.g., when the wedding was to take place 
he drew priests and guests in the dust, and they at 
once appeared, and did their duty right well; and 
when they left the castle he drew coach, horses, foot- 
men, and court damsels in the dust, and at once 
they all appeared ; and when the lad had done with 
them he had only to wish them gone, and lo! not 
a trace was left ; and later on, when in trouble, he 
had but to think of one of those horses, and in an 
instant it stood waiting for him at the doort 
Examples of kind giants might be quoted from 
numerous tales, but I will leave them with the 
remark that they are, like the witches, marvellously 
fond of civility; ¢. g., “Good evening, my father,” 
says Paul§ to an ugly giant he finds sitting by 
a huge fire in the woods. “God has brought you, 
my son,” replies the giant. “ You may think your- 
self lucky that you called me father, because if 
you hadn’t done so I would have swallowed you 
whole ; and now what do you want ?” 

All, however, are not good-natured, as in “ The 
Three Princesses” (Erdélyi, vii.), where we are 
introduced to a king who had three daughters, 
and his majesty was cast down and sad, for he was so 
poor he could not keep his family, and was at his wits’ 
end what to do with his daughters; so one night 
his wife (the girls’ stepmother) and he talked the 
matter over, and that the best thing to be 
done was to take them into a thick wood and leave 
them there. The youngest heard this and hurried 
off to her godmother for advice. The old lady 
gave her a reel of cotton, on the condition that 
she would not help the two elder girls, as they 


* Kriza, vi, “ Knight Rose”; Kozma says this is the 


only instance in Székely folk-lore which accounts for the 
origin of giants. 
+ In one talé a giant throws his mace, weighing forty 
ewt., over 180 miles. 
Cf. “ Aboo Mohammad the Lazy,” Lane’s Arabian 
Nights, 1877, vol. ii. p. 365, 
§ Kriza. 
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= vain and proud. Next morning the queen 
the went out to gather chips in the 
forest, and after a tae the girls were told to 
rest under a tree, where they soon fell asleep. 
The queen at once rushed off home, but the 
gest was able to pilot herself and her sisters 
-, by the reel of cotton she had unrolled as 
they came along ; the elder girls, = of coax- 
ing and imploring, persuading theiz youngest 
sister to allow them to return with her. The 
queen tried to lose them next day, but th ‘jtile 
irl had a full of ashes, and so got ™“*- 
me again. the third day the queen ¢. . 
once more and succeeded, for the pes: the 
ungest had scattered were all devoured by the 
irds, Wandering on in the dark forest, the lost 
irls Jay down under a tree, and next morning 
nd an acorn where they had lain. This they 
set,and nourished with water which they carried in 
their mouths; and by next day a tree had grown as 
big as a tower. The youngest climbed up to see 
if there were any houses in sight, but saw none. 
By next morn it was as high as twotowers. Again 
the youngest climbed to the top, but could see 
nothing. On the third morning it was as high as 
three towers, and this time the girl saw a lighted 
window. When she descended the elder girls 
took her clothes from her, and clothed her in the 
dirtiest raiment they had, and commanded her to 
say that they were the daughters of rich people 
and she their servant. After three days’ journey 
they came to a splendid castle, but were horrified 
to find a giantess inside as tall as a tower, with 
one eye as big asa plate in the middle of her 
forehead,* and great teeth a span long. She 
welcomed them warmly, declaring that they would 
make a capital roast. The youngest girl managed 
to get round her by promising to make her some 
beautiful ornaments. The giantess then hid all 
three in the cupboard, but was obliged to bring 
them out when her husband returned, for he smelt 
80 soon as he entered, and demanded their 
flesh. They were spared, however, on condition 
that they cooked him savoury dishes on the morrow 
(the chief reason being that both giant and giantess 
wanted to eat all three when the other was out). 
The girls set to work, and soon the mighty oven 
was red hot and savoury dishes preparing. The 
youngest girl then persuaded the giant to taste 
some boiling lard, to see if it were hot enough. 
“The tower of flesh” stooped down, and in a 
moment the youngest girl pushed him into the 
oven, and he was dead. The giantess rose in fury 
to swallow all three, but the youngest girl per- 
suaded her to allow herself to be made beautiful 
before she killed them all. The giantess consented; 
& ladder was brought, up ran the little girl with 


* Th iption of 


an immense iron comb, and gave the old woman 
such a rap on the head that she fell down dead on 
the spot. The girls carted away the bodies with 
twenty-four pair of oxen, and took possession of 
the castle. Next Sunday the elder girls dressed 
up in their best and went to a dance in the royal 
town. The youngest sister, who had to remain 
at home and do the house work, found a golden 
key fast in a flue. Knocking it down with a stone, 
she found it opened a wardrobe filled with 
splendid dresses which just fitted her; her god- 
mother’s pony arrived, and then on three successive 
Sundays, clad in robes of silver, gold, and dia- 
monds, she astonished all. Each day she left in 
time to receive her sisters upon their return, and 
at last, Cinderella like, was discovered by means 
of the shoe she left behind her. 

The Magyar giant is not generally a cannibal, 
the above - mentioned style of giant being the 
exception rather than the rule. He is blest with 
a good appetite,* and is fond of wrestling. The 
giant’s house is often a diamond castle six 
stories high, or a golden foriress that stands on a 
leg and whirls round at the approach of the 
master, but more generally a ‘le built on the 
top of some bigh rock; and th. «re now some 
thirty-six castles in Székely la. said to have 
been built by the giants, and wi hb still bear 
names indicative of such origin, as “Giant's Rock,” 
“Giant’s Castle,” &c. There are also scattered 
all over the land giants’ roads,+ giants’ benches 
and tables, and giants’ footprints ; one cavity at 
Szotyor, in Haéromszék, which is over five feet in 
diameter, is said to be the — of a giant’s heel, 


Henry Jones, 
Thornton Lodge, Goxhill, Hull. 
(To be continued.) 


Saaxsreare the Shake- 
speare anniversary (April 23) has just been reached, 
may I ask the readers of ‘‘ N. & Q.” to assist in the 
continuance and completion of an important and 
interesting Shakespearean duty? Many readers 
know that the German Shakespeare Society of 
Weimar has recently issued its eighteenth annual 
volume, edited by my friend Prof. Dr. F. A. Leo, 
of Berlin, and containing many very valuable and 
learned papers illustrative of Shakespeare plans. 


* In “Handsome Paul” the giant consumes two 
loaves (each made of a bushel of wheat) and two large 
bottles of wine for his dinner; and in “ Vas Péter,” 
a tale quoted by Kozma, Glutton consumes 366 fat oxen 
in six hours, and Drunkard empties 366 casks of wine, 
each holding one hundred buckets, in the same time. 

+ There are high mountain ranges said to have been 
made by the giants, such as Attila’s Ridge and Devil's 
Ridge ; the latter is also called Cocks’ Ridge, because the 
giants constructed it by means of devils and magic cocks, 
who were their servants, In another case the giants 
made the ri while ploughing with silver-shared 
ploughs drawn by golden-haired b 
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Since the year 1871 an annual bibliography of 
contemporary literature has been given, principally, 
if not entirely, through the large knowledge, ex- 
tensive connexions, and untiring industry of Mr. 
Albert Cohn, of Berlin. The list for 1881-2 fills 
thirty closely-printed pages, giving the full titles 
of all the new editions of works, separate plans, 
and Shakespeareana generally ; including even 
magazines, newspapers, notes in “N. & Q.,” 
Academy, Athenewm, &c. This is done not only 
for English literature, but for German, French, 
Italian, Danish, Finnish, Greek, Dutch, Icelandic, 
Portuguese, Roumanian, Russian, Hungarian, and 
Flemish. The extent of these Shakespearean 

blications and references is wonderful, byt could 

oubtless be greatly extended ; so I wish to ask 
the American and colonial readers of “ N. & Q.” 
(and of such other papers as “may please copy”) 
to assist Dr. Leo and Mr. Cohnin making such a 
record as complete as possible, not merely as a 
mass of Shakespeare literature, but as a memorial 
of the world-wide fame of. his genius and works. 
If readers in the United States, the British colonies 
and possessions would take the trouble to add to 
this great Shakespeare cairn, a monument ere 


perennius would grow year after es 
Am, TIMMINS. 
Fillongley, Coventry. 


Teysyson’s “Ancite” anp lady 
who was writing a letter suddenly asked me, “ Do 
you spell ancle with acor k?” As I could not reply, 
with Mr. Weller, senior, “Spell it with a wee,” 
or with Thackeray’s officer about to embark, and 
inditing a letter to his lady-love, to say that he 
could not part with her without a struggle, “ Are 
there two g’s in struggle ?” “‘ Try three, my boy ”— 
I replied, “I spell it with a ¢.” She observed, 
“T have written it witha k; and I fancy I am 
right.” Webster’s Dictionary was appealed to ; 
and there the word was given as @ I then 
referred to Johnson, the quarto edition; and, 
although he gives ancle, yet he refers his readers 
to and evidently prefers that form of spell- 
ing. Bailey has favoured the c, and gives ancle 
with the derivations from Saxon and Danish. 
Cruden’s Concordance to the Bible gives ancle, 
and so does Mrs. Cowden Clarke in the solitary 
use of the word by Shak Byron writes 
ankle (Don Juan, iii. 72) ; but Tennyson writes 
ancle, except when he uses the word in conjunc- 
tion with another, when he writes ankle, as in 
ankle-bells, ankle-bones, ankle-deep, and ankle-wing. 
This seems curious; and Iam not aware if the 
Laureate’s variation in the spelling of this word 
has been remarked by his commentators. 

Curnzert Bepe. 


Was ror Hap.—It is a well-established fact 
that very many of the quaint phrases which 
now-a-days are called icanisms are in reality 


relics of old English speech, which have survived 
in the new country but have become forgotten in 
the old. In that delightfal book, recently pub. 
lished, Cape Cod Folks (which I would commend 
to your readers), I find the expression, “ By doing 
ey 4 much they was a mind to.” Is this old Eng- 
ish? A Scotch lady describing, in 1756, some 
cider she dmnk in Essex, writes, “It was directly 
the same taste as what she [her sister] made at 
G——. Hers was so much of the taste of the 
apple” Arex. Ferravsson, Lieut.-Col. 
Street, Edinburgh. 


“Friyine Krres.”—The following anecdote, taken 
from a little book on the money market, will 
further illustrate Dr. Brewer’s explanation of this 
saying in his Dictionary of Phrase and Fable :— 

“ An eminent judge, when a junior at the bar, in re- 
ferring to some questionable proceedings, observed, 
‘Now, gentlemen of the jury, the unfortunate defendant 
had been amusing himself by flying kites,’ ‘Doing 
what?’ interrupted the judge. ‘ Flying kites,’ my lord; 
* putting his name to accommodation bills.’ ‘ Wh are 
they called kites?’ inquired the judge. ‘Why, my Tord, 
as in the case of schoolboys’ kites, there is a connexion 
between the kite and the wind; only, there the wind 
raises the kite, and here the kite raises the wind.’ ” 


Joun CHURCHILL 
Chipstead, Kent, 


oF IMPRISONMENT OF MEMBERS OF THE 
Lone writes (Hist. of 
Rebellion, vol. iii. pt.i. p. 239, ed. 1707), “The House 
coveed committed to several prisons Major-General 
Brown (though he was the Sheriff of London), Sir 
John Clotworthy, Sir William Waller, Major- 
General Massey, and Commissary-General Copley. 
dates Massey made his escape,” &c. This is under 
date December, 1648. In Sprotborough Hall (the 
then seat of Commissary-General Copley) there 
hang portraits, alike in size and style, of Com- 
missary-General Copley, Sir William Waller, Sir 
John Clotworthy, Sir William Lewis, and Sir 
Richard Brown. Each picture has the name of 
the person it represents painted on the back- 
ground, and above that is a representation of a 
castle on a rock, beneath which is written, “ Wind- 
sor Castle, 1648, 1649, 1650, 1651.” So that I 
have no doubt these Presbyterian Members of 
Parliament were imprisoned together in Windsor 
Castle during the years given (not in separate 
prisons, as Clarendon suggests), and that the five 
portraits were painted as a memorial of the joint 
captivity. One wonders if any replicas of the set 
were painted for the other four prisoners, and, if 
so, whether they are yet in existence. 

W. Sykes, 

Mexborough, Rotherham, Yorks. 


Samvet Pepys anp Sr. Otave, Hart Srreer. 
—A record of the erection of a monument in St. 
Olave, Hart Street, to Pepys, the diarist, un- 
veiled by the American Minister on March 18, 
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deserves to be made in “N. & Q.” A full account 
appears in the Times of March 19, which also con- 
tains a leading article on the same topic. — 


Smrevtar Discovery.—I will venture to ask 
the insertion of the enclosed cutting from the 
Daily News :— 

“In making excavations in ground formerly attached 
to the Manor House at Chelsea, built by Henry VIII. 
as a residence for his daughter the Princess Elizabeth, 
the workmen came upon probably the only portion exist- 
ing of a subterranean communication leading northwards 
from the three great houses—Manor House, Winchester 
Palace, and Shrewsbury House—in the direction of 
Kensington. About thirty feet of it, in good preserva- 
tion carefully arched, has been uncovered.” 

Cu. Ex. Ma. 

Exeter. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


“Vesica piscis.”—In the curious and interest- 
ing work of your correspondent Mr. Edmund 
Waterton, entitled Pietas Mariana Britannica, 
Lond., 1879, the object of which is to preserve 
every trace of the veneration of the Virgin ie in 
this country existing in former days, the following 
quotation is made :—“ In the centre boss over the 
entrance into the choir from the nave and transept 
in York Minster, our Lady is represented in a 
vesica piscis, which is borne by four angels, but 
she is not crowned (Browne’s Hist. of the Min. 
Church of St. Peter, York, Lond., 1847).” Mr. 
Waterton remarks on this passage that he has 
often heard this figure (a drawing of which he gives) 
spoken of as intended to represent the Immaculate 
Conception, but thinks that from the absence of 
the requisite symbols it can only be meant for 
the Assumption (see part i. p. 238). As one very 
ignorant of such matters I would gladly be in- 
formed as to the ewes meaning of the term 
vesica piscis, which I understand to refer to the 
surrounding ornamentation of the figure. I am, 

course, aware of the origin and use of the 
sacred symbol IXOY® ; also that the early Chris- 
tians were wont to style themselves Pisciculi, 
fishes: “Nos pisciculi secundem nostrum 
Jesum Christum in aqua nascimur ¢Tertullian). 

T have consulted such works as Dr. Daniel Rock’s 
Hierurgia and The Church of Our Fathers with- 
out finding any explanation of the phrase. There- 
fore I ask the assistance of any of your readers who 
are acquainted with the history of ecclesiastical 
symbolism. I think every one who is familiar 
with Oriental, that is to say Hindoo, religious 
ornament, and will take the trouble to compare 
with it the decoration in which the figure in 


question is set, must be struck with the curious 
similarity in style. 
Ferevsson, Lieut.-Col, 
Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


Mary, Lapy Srarrorp, Baroness sy 
scent (on. 1693), anp Ricnarp Biome.— 
Anthony Wood, in his great work, levelled a 
terrible blow at the topographical, historical, and 
heraldic reputation of Richard Blome, annihilat- 
ing not merely his credit, but even, it would 
seem, his real claim to printed books that should 
have borne, but did not always bear, his name. 
Where is Richard Blome’s bibliography? If no- 
where, will he now ever have a bibliographer? 
One of your correspondents would have gladly 
found one (6 §. vi. 68), but has not done so u 
to this date apparently. I, too, have need of su 
help, and ask it. What is worthless to the mere 
man of letters may be precious to the antiquary. 
A small folio copper-plate is lying before me which 
bears as editor the name of this pseudo-topographer 
and pseudo-herald. Had it no other impressed upon 
it it would have been at once discarded. It bears 
another name, and that of one who recalls an 
epoch as stirring as our own—the name of a 
lady who in her old age had to drink more 
bitterly, because without a nation’s sympathy, of 
the cup of affliction than a noble lady of our own 
time who had to mourn the fall of her beloved one 
under the knife, not of the public executioner, but 
of the reckless, ruthless assassin. 

The copper-plate above referred to has at the 
top, according to the fashion of the later Stuart 
princes, a dedicatory tablet, by three 
angels, and conspicuous by the baronial shield of 
the Staffords in the centre, and a pair of Stafford 
knots on each side. And this must have been 
engraved after the execution and attainder of the 
last of these Staffords, who perished on the scaffold 
1680. But the inscription it is which rivets atten- 
tion. It is as follows :—“ The Right Honorable y® 
Lady Mary Stafford, Sister and Heiress to Henry, 
Lord Stafford, Baroness by Descent and Dowager 
to William, Lord Viscount Stafford, &. For y* 
advancement of this Work contributed this Plate 
to whose Patronage it is Humbly dedicated by 
Richard Blome.” The plate itself has in its corners 
at the base, “G. Fremon invenit.” “F. Kip 
sculpsit.” And what was the subject of the plate 
contributed by the afflicted widow to this unknown 
work of Richard Blome? Simply the presentation 
of the severed head of John the Baptist by the 
headsman to Herodias’s daughter! I the 
work unknown; it is at least so tome. Oan any 
of your correspondents give me details, and 
when ibe work was published ? T. J. M. 


A Hicutayp years I 
spent a few hours at Blair Athol, in Perthshire. 
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The ruins of the old parish church are in a field. 
Viscount Dundee was buired in this church, or 
near it, after the battle of Killiecrankie in 1689. 
Around the field is a stone dyke, but the burying- 
ground around the church is not enclosed. me 
readers of ““N. & Q.” may be interested in the 
romantic inscription which I copied from a stand- 
ing stone:— 

“ Beneath this Stone 

Are interred the Bones 

of Three Men whose 

Skeletons were found 

Under the earthen-floor 

In the Old Cellar in 
Blair Castle, February 1869.” 
How did it happen that these three men were 
buried in the cellar? During the rising of the 
45 the castle was besieged for six weeks, Per- 
haps the deaths took place during the siege, and 
the bodies were buried in the cellar with the in- 
tention of moving them to another spot when the 
siege was over. Subsequently the matter may 
have been forgotten. Praise is due to those who 
took the trouble to put up the stone. Was it Mr. 
John Robertson, factor to the Duke of Athole, who 
acted in the matter? Tomas Srrarron. 
Devonport, Devon. 


Pictures 1x Bertis Woon in tae 
Acapemy.—It has been recently stated that pic- 
tures in Berlin wool were at one time admitted to 
the Royal Academy. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
tell me when this was the case? I should much 
like to know the dates at which such pictures 
were exhibited, and, if possible, the total number 
of such exhibits. G. F. R. B. 


A Somersetsuire Battap.—In the appendix 
to the 1729 edition of the first three books of The 
Duneiad, p. 104, will be found an article copied 
from the Guardian of April 27,1713. Pastoral 

try is the subject, and it is with respect to the 
ollowing extract I beg for information:—“ But 
the most beautiful example of the kind that I ever 
met with is a very valuable piece which I chanced 
to find amongst some old manuscripts, entitled ‘A 
Pastoral Ballad,” &c. Passages are quoted: frag- 
ments of a dialogue between Cicily and Roger. 
Does such a ballad exist, or did the writer intro- 
duce the matter to give point to his theories ? 

G. H. H. 


Rev. R. Harris.—It is mentioned in Samuel 
Butler’s Works, vol. i. p. 93, n. (Cawthorn, Lon- 
don, 1797), that a Mr. R. Harris preached a fast 
sermon before the House of Commons in the time 
of the Commonwealth, a very striking passage of 
which is quoted. I should be glad to know the 
date of that sermon, and whether he is the Mr. 
Robert Harris who was rector of this parish from 
1636 to 1661. I possess a very curious sermon 
preached at Mellis by this Robert Harris in 1651, 


and printed by Wertheim & Oo. in 1862, with 
many very interesting particulars in a on by 


the late Rev. J. G. Cumming. Taaa. 


Mellis Rectory, Suffolk, 


Harris.—In Gwillim’s Display of H 
&e., vol. i. p. 403, published 1724, is mention 
“Barraly of eight pieces, ermine and azure, over 
all three annulets or, is borne by the name of 
Harris, and was assigned by William Camden, 
Clarencieux, in July, anno 1604, to Sir Thomas 
Harris, Knt., Serjeant-at-Law.” Can any of your 
readers do me the favour of stating what was the 
order of this knighthood, the crest, motto, and 
7 of Sir Thomas? It is believed that he 
ived in Wales. E. Harris, 

42, Lady Lane, Waterford. 


Peo a Ramsey.—An old servant who had lived 
all her life in Dorsetshire used to repeat the follow- 
ing lines. Have they any reference to the Margaret 
Ramsey of Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel? Reading 
that work over lately brought the lines back to my 
memory :— 

“ Little Peg a Ramee 
With the yellow hair, 
Double ruff around her neck 

And ne’er a shirt to wear.” 
She always said his neck, and we children thought 
a little pig was meant. Pigs are often called pegs 
in pure Dorset. This fragment sounds as if it 
might have made part of a song written in derision 
of James I.’s Scotch followers. YA 


How to take Bett Inscaiptions.—Will any 
of your readers kindly tell me of an easily avail- 
able material for a traveller to take squeezes of the 
inscriptions on church bells? Ww. Jackson, 

[Is not the customary way of taking bell inscriptions 
by rubbings ?] 


Famity or WeEaARDALE, OR WARDELL, 00, 
Doruam.—I shall be extremely obliged to any 
one who will send me information regarding the 
family of Wardell, originally De Weardale, of co, 
Durham, from the earliest to the present time. I 
am acquainted with the pedigree and notices in 
Surtees’s History of Durham, the wills and ad- 
ministrations at Durham, and the registers of 
Easington, Sedgefield, Chester-le-Street, Durham, 
and several other parishes. 

Joun Hamerton Orvmr. 

Junior Carlton Club, 8.W. 


Barsara daughter of William 
Chiffinch, Esq., closet-keeper to King Charles IL, 
and wife of “Diward Villiers, first Earl of Jersey. 
Is there known to be any authentic portrait of this 
lady ? J. E. J. 


Taomas Wripe.—I have a small engraved 
portrait (octavo) of “Mr. Thomas Wride, statis 
55.” He is habited in a coat and waistcoat with- 
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out collar and a white cravat, apparently the costume 
of the reign of George II. He wears his own hair 
and presents very much the appearance of a Non- 
conformist divine. Can any of your correspondents 
say who he was, or give any information as to the 
origin of the family and name of Wride in the West 
of England? They were settled at Burnham and 
Glastonbury, co. Somerset, between the years 
1600 and 1700, and probably earlier. 
Epwarp Fry Wape. 
Axbridge, Somerset. 


Bracuy Heap.—I shall be grateful for any in- 
formation that any readers of “ N. & Q.” can give 
me with regard to the following points. 

1. The earliest mention of Beachy Head, or any 
mention of it before the battle in 1690 (Camden’s, 
of course, I know). 

2. Was the then beaten Lord Torrington any 
relation to the Byngs ? 

3. Are any old maps, such as Saveton’s, fairly 
trustworthy for the coast; and, if so, which is the 
most trustworthy? Where is Dean Nowell’s 
wiry 1576? 

4, Did any one before Mr. Lower suggest the 
derivation of Beachy from Beauchef; or does it 
rest on anything but conjecture ¢ 

5. Are there any views of Beachy Head earlier 
than the view by Lambert in the Burrell collection 
(1782) ? 

6. What is the latest instance of the use of 
Chorle or Churl before its present meaning was 
attached to it? F. W. Bovurpitton, 

Eastbourne, 


Tue Carey Famtty.—The manor of Blagdon- 
Pipard in Devon at the date of Domesday formed 
oe of the extensive possessions of Judhel or 

udael de Totenais or de Totness, doubtless the 
same as Judael de Mayenne or Maine, in Brittany, 
who belonged to the powerful baronial house of 
which Walter de Mayenne is mentioned so early as 
976. Judael had a large barony in Devon, 1086. 
The Jewells, or Judaels, were probably derived from 
Judael de Mayenne, Baron of Totness and Barn- 
stable, time William I. a Breton noble. Judael, 
Count of Rennes, grandson of Erispoe, King of 
Bretagne, was slain 890. From him descended 
the Counts of Brittany. Eudo, Count of Brittany 
1040, had eight sons, of whom Robert, lord of 
Ivry in Normandy, received from the Conqueror 
Kari, Quantock, Harptree, and other places in 
Somersetshire, and died 1082, leaving Ascelin 
Gonel de Percival, surnamed Lupus. He had (1) 
William, ancestor of the Barons of Ivry; (2) 
- surnamed Lupellus or Lovel, ancestor of 
the Lovels, Barons of Kari, Viscounts Lovel ; (3) 
Richard, ancestor of the Percivals of Somerset. 
The name of Judael de Totness indicates a con- 
nexion at some period with the wealthy family of 
Pipard, and so early as 1214 we find by the Rolls 


of Letters Patent that the king granted to 
William Pipard the lands of North Bovey, Tete- 
cot, and Kari. Judael’s descendants may have 
adopted the surname of Pipard. May not the 
Cary or Karey family (as the name was anciently 
written) have thus been descended through the 
Pipards from the Counts of Brittany - wc 


Scarterr. — Who and what in 
religion was Nathaniel Scarlett, and who and 
what were the “ men of piety and literature” who 
“ assisted ” him in making “ his translation of the 
New Testament from the original Greek,” which 
was ‘‘ printed by T. Gillet ” (London), and sold by 
“ Nathaniel Scarlett, No.349 (near Exeter Change), 
Strand, also F. & C. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, 1798”? JaMES HANDYSIDE. 

21, Livingstone Place, Edinburgh. , 


Waire Sraves.—I read in a daily paper that 
Earl Granville moved that the vote of condolence 
on the death of the Duke of Albany be presented 
to Her Majesty by lords with white staves, Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” provide me with the 
meaning and origin of this custom ? 

Gro. H. Brrer.ey. 

Oswestry. 

[The Lord Chamberlain and Vice-Chamberlain and 
other members of the Household carry white staves, and 
hold them at levées, &c. Replies to addresses are always 
brought up in the House of C bya ber of 
the Household—at present by Lord Kensington—beering 
a white staff. | 


Provers Wantep. — The equivalent in any 
other language of “ What is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander.” Nevure Macracay. 


Query Hoo Hatt.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents throw = | light on the history of this 
quaint old building? It stands at the north-east 
of the parish of Tewin, Herts, and shows many 
indications of its former importance. There isa 
tradition that Queen Elizabeth stayed here when 
her sister Mary was proclaimed queen. The onl 
allusion Mr. Cussans (in his History of Hertf 
shire) makes concerning this event is:— 

“The courtyard through which Elizabeth in queenly 
state is said to have passed is now a manure yard be- 
longing to the farm, and fowls find shelter in a chamber 
whose walls are covered with panelling of carved chest- 
nut,” 

Joseph Strutt left an unfinished romance called 
Queen Hoo Hall, describing the domestic life and 
manners during the reign of Henry VI., which 
was completed by Sir Walter Scott and published 
in 1808; but the house itself figures but little in 
the story, though the neighbourhood in parts is 
well described. What now remains of the old 
mansion is in good preservation, though the 
interior has been much modernized; but there still 
remains a good but unfinished fresco over a fire- 
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place in one of the upper rooms, and I was told 

that the walls (which are papered) are covered 

with similar frescoes. Faa. 
Bank of England. 


Fraxce.—I shall feel greatly obliged for answers 
to the following questions, to enable me to com- 
plete a design I am preparing :— 

1. Adelaide, wife of Hugh > King of 
France, in one instance is stated to be the daugh- 
ter of Otho I., Emperor of Germany, and grand- 
daughter of Edward the Elder, King of England ; 
in another, to be the daughter of ‘‘ Duc de Guienne 
et Comte de Poitou.” Iam unable to find out 
clearly in the works I have searched, but think it 
possible that Hugh may have married twice, and 
that both wives bore the same Christian name. 
If so, I want to know by which wife was his son 
and successor Robert If by “Adelaide de 
Guienne,” what were her father’s name and armorial 
bearings ? 

2. I require the arms of the ancient Counts of 
Rengelheim of the house of Saxony. Matilda, 
the wife of “ Henry L’Oiseleur, Emperor of Ger- 
many,” was a daughter of Theodoric, Count of 
Rengelheim and Oldenburg, descended from 
Witikind the Great. 

3. I cannot find the exact whereabouts of the 
“Landgravine of Elsar, near the river Moselle.” 
Is it still in existence, and what are the arms of 
the ? Epwin Drews. 

7, Junction Road, Read 

(L’ Art pour Vérifier les Dates, Deuxiéme Série, vol. ix., 
ed, 1818, a trusted authority, says, “ Hugues Capet laissa 
de sa femme Adélaide, dont on n’a pu jusqu’a présent 
découvrir l’origine, Robert, qui lui succéda; Hadwige,” 
&c. The Nouvelle Biographie Générale (Firmin-Didot) 
says he “‘épousa en 970 Adélaide, sour de Guillaume 
Fier-a-Bras, duc d'Acquitaine ”; and Dareste, Histoire de 
France, i. 533, ed. 1865, speaks of the Duc d’Aquitaine 
as “ beau-frére de Hugues.”’] 


Scuumann anv Scuupert.—Is there any Eng- 
lish translation of Schumann’s Stirb lich und Freud 


and of Schubert’s Knight of Toggenburg? Mr. | sub 


Santley tells me he adapted some years ago a 
translation of the latter, but by whom written, and 
in what book, he forgets. G. M, Fermor. 

9, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 


Replies. 


OGEE—OGIVE, 
(6 8. viii. 444; ix. 174.) 

To those who are smitten with the craze of 
word-hunting these terms offer a fine opportunity 
for discursive sport. Derivations from Arabic, 
Spanish, French, Italian, German, dance before 
us in all the mazes of etymological confusion. 
Paor, Sxeat and Dr, Cuance have attacked 
the problem, but they have left scope enough for 


humbler inquirers to take up the gauntlet thus 
thrown down. 

The starting-point of the inquiry must be our 
own tongue. at does the word mean? If 
not native when did it first appear? From what 
source was it derived ? 

The first English notice of the word which I 
can find is in Minsheu’s Ductor ad Linguwas (1617), 
where he quotes ogive or ogee as ‘‘a wreath, circlet 
or round band in architecture, Gal. augive, ogive, 
Lat. corona, precinctura.” Cotgrave (edit. 1650) 
translates Fr. augive, ogive, by Eng. ogive, with the 
same explanation as Minsheu. Sherwood, in his 
Eng.-Fr. Dict. (1650), translates Eng. ogee or 
ogive by Fr. augive, ogive. Bailey (ed. 1747) has 
“ Ogee, ogive, in architecture, a member of a 
moulding, consisting of a round and a hollow.” 
Johnson seems to have copied Bailey. He ex- 
plains ogee, “a sort of nealing in architecture, 
consisting of a round and a hollow, almost in the 
form of an s, and is the same with what Vitruvius 
calls cima.” He quotes Harris as his authority, 
but without a reference. 

Gwilt (Encyclopedia of Architecture, 1842), in 
his description of mouldings (p. 567), gives two, 
which he calls “ogee and ogee reverse.” J. H. 
Parker, in his Glossary of Architecture, 1850 
(fifth edition), explains ogee, “a moulding formed 
by the combination of a round and hollow,” with 
further explanations and examples. Bloxam, in 
his Principles of Gothic Architecture (1849), gives 
the same explanation. Weale, in the Dictionary 
of Architectural Terms (1850), speaks to the same 
effect. 

So far the application of the word in English is 
plain enough, being limited to a moulding or 
wreath, the Lat. corona, quoted by Minsheu, 
it being frequently richly ornamented. The word 
ogee became subsequently applied to an arch with 
contrasted curves, probably from its outlines re- 
sembling the section of the ogee moulding (see 
yon and Weale’s architectural dictionaries, 
voc. ). 

The term ogive has never been naturalized or 
applied practically in English. It is only to be 
found in the architectural glossaries and dic- 
tionaries where reference is made to French 
medieval architecture. That ogee is derived from 
the French does not admit of a doubt, it being 
merely a variation or corruption of ogive. Ogive, 
however, with our Gallican neighbours has 8 
meaning quite different from that of our ogee. In 
French it originally meant a diagonal vaulting 
rib, and was subsequently extended as a generic 
term for Pointed architecture in general. In these 
distinct significations we find the key to the whole 
problem. When vaulting with stone began to be 
adopted in churches, the barrel or waggon-headed 


semi-cylindrical vault was the first in use. In the 
twelfth century groined vaulting (vodtes d’artte) 
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was introduced. The intersection of the groins 
nted a great difficulty, the sharp angle (aréte) 
Peing very weak. To overcome this, and at the 
same time to lighten the weight of the vaulting, 
the expedient was adopted of a framework of 
stone ribs of independent construction, enablin 
the interspaces to be filled in with smaller an 
lighter material. In the early and ordinary plan 
of vaulting, the wall ribs were called formerets, 
the cross ribs arcs doubleaux, and the diagonal 
ribs ogives, originally augives, Lat. augiva, from 
augeo, expressing their use as strengthening and 
giving stability to the framework. This construc- 
tion, only applied tentatively during the “ période 
Romane,” became the most distinguishing feature 
after the introduction of the pointed vault, and 
hence the generic term of “ architecture ogivale.” 
These ribs were moulded -and frequently highly 
decorated. De Caumont says: “Les arceaux 
croisés diagonalement produisent le meilleur effet, 
et sont enrichis de diverses moulures, galons, 
&c.” When introduced into England 
these ribs took the name of the mouldings by 
which they were distinguished, hence the peculiar 
moulding with a double curve was called the ogive, 
corrupted into ogee. 

Proofs of this statement abound. I will only 
quote a few. Brachet, in his admirable Diction- 
naire Etymologique, sub voc., says :— 

“ Ogive (que l’on écrivait aussi augive au dix-septiéme 
siecle), du Lat. augiva, dérivé de augere, augmenter. 
L’ogive va en s'augmentant en méme temps que |’arc 
ainsi formé augmente la force de la voite. ‘ailleurs on 
trouve arc ogif (qui représente arcus augivus, ce qui est 
décisif). Augivus a donné ogif le changement, 1* 
de au en o (voyez alouette), 2™° be en f (voyez beeuf).” 
Quatremere de Quincy (Dictionnaire d’ Architec- 
ture) says, “Les ogives dans les constructions 

iques ne sont rien autre que des arétes sail- 

tes, au lieu d’étre des arétes sans saillie.” 

Heinrich Otte (Archdologisches Worterbuch) thus 
explains ogive :— 

“Spitzbogen. Das Wort ogive, altfranz augive, i 
sprunglich und eigentlich die den Graten des roman- 
ischen Kreuzgewilbes untergelegten Verstiirkungsrippen, 
Kreusgurte; daher ‘voite a l’ogive,’ ein gothisches 
Gurtgewilbe, welche mit Nothwendigkeit Strebepfeiler 
sur Aufnahme ihre Seitenschubes verlangten, und so zu 
dem System der Gothischen Bauwerke fiihrten,” 
with more to the same effect. Prof. Willis (Re- 
marks on the Architecture of the Middle Ages, 
p. 83) quotes the French terms for vaulting, ogives 
or croisée d’ogives, the diagonal ribs. Ferguson 
(Handbook of Architecture) gives the same ex- 
planation. 

Let us now see what we can find in other lan- 

es bearing on the subject. Reference has 
made to a German original, and a quotation 

| been given from a work on Italian words 
derived from German originals, where it is gravely 


asserted that ogive is composed of Teut. vn egg, 
and a Latin termination ivus, invented in France 
and transferred to Italy. Surely the force of 
absurdity could no further go. Og does not mean 
egg, and if it did, what possible connexion could 
it have with ogive ? 

Another learned Theban derives ogive from Ger. 
auge, the eye; I suppose from the idea of an 
aperture such as “ceil de beuf.” But ogive does 
not mean an aperture, but a circumscribing arch 
orrib. There is not a shadow of foundation for 
any such guesswork. Ogive is not known in 
German as an architectural term. The diagonal 
ribs so called in France, in Germany take the 
name of Kreuzrippe, Gurtbogen, Verstarkungs- 
rippe. When applied to arches, ogive is represented 
by Spitzbogen. 

Augivo exists in the older Italian in the 
same sense as Fr. ogive, from which it has, 
no doubt, been derived, but it seems to have 
become obsolete. It is to be found in Florio’s 
dictionary, but not in Baretti. There is an ex- 
haustive work on architecture edited by Urbani 
(Venezia, 1853, fol.), translated from the French 
of Reynaud, which treats elaborately of arches 
and vaulting. The ribs and framework are de- 
scribed as nervature, sporgenti, archi-doppit, and 
spigoli, but not a mention of ogivo, which in the 
Italian of the seventeenth century meant the same 
as in Cotgrave, “a wreath or band.” 

In Span. cimacio, in Port. cimalha, are employed 
for cymatiwm, the highest member of a cornice, 
rendered by the lexicographers ogee ; but augivo 
or ogivo, in an architectural sense, does not exist. 
In Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian we have the 
word auge, employed astronomically in the sense 
of apogee, from which, I agree with Dr. Cuancz, it 
has doubtless been derived; but it is never used 
architecturally. The derivation of auge from 
ogive seems neither vero nor ben trovato, since there 
is nothing in common in the meaning of the words, 
and their different sources are, I think, traceable 
as above. The derivation of auge from Arabic is 
unnecessary and farfetched. . A, Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


“ §, ix. 206).— 
Prior says, in reference to the use of the word 
Niagara, that “when Goldsmith wrote, the third 
syllable was rendered long ; at present it is more 
usual to dwell upon the second. The former, 
however, is the native Indian pronunciation” 
(Goldsmith’s Works, vol. iv. p. 29). With regard 
to the line, 

“ Amidst the ruin, heedless of the dead,” 
Mr. Black is incorrect in saying that it is changed 
in the fourth edition to 
‘« There in the ruin, heedless of the dead.” 


The first reading occurs in the first four editions, 
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which were all published in 1765, and also in the 
fifth edition, published in 1768. I have, however, 
met with the second reading in the edition of 
1770, and also in the ninth and tenth editions, 
which were published in 1774 and 1778 respec- 
tively. G. F. R. 

I well remember the late Lord Seaton, who had 
been Governor of Canada, telling me that the 
Indians invariably pronounced the word Niagara, 
as in Goldsmith ; and he regretted that the less 
sonorous pronunciation was coming into use. 

J. Carrick Moore. 


The change said to have been made by Gold- 
smith in the fourth edition from 


“ Amidst the ruin, heedless of the dead,” 


“ There in the ruin, heedless of the dead,” 
was not made. The e stands the same in 
the third, fourth, and fifth editions. The change 
was made subsequently, and the original line was 
not restored. The first edition in which I find the 
alteration in question is that of 1770, and it so 
appears also in the ninth, published in 1774, 
which, being the last published during the life of 
the author, is generally considered the most correct. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


The question is raised as to the proper pronun- 
ciation of Niagara, whether with the penult long, 
as in the quotation from Goldsmith, or short, as in 
current usage. Etymologically, Goldsmith is right. 
It is a regular law of Indian pronunciation that 
the penult be sounded long, and the emphasis 
made as nearly equal as possible on all the syl- 
lables. A reference to a map of British North 
America will conclusively show this. I may take 
as instances names which are familiar to myself : 
Saratoga, Manitoba, Kamouraska, Chicoutimi, 
Rimouski, Tadousac, Cacouna. In the more fully 
settled districts the old Indian names have become 

of the common vocabulary—English words, 
in short. As such they are affected by the well 
marked tendency to throw the accent as far from 
the end of the word as possible ; seen, for example, 
in such words as illustrate, acceptable, céntemplate, 
&c. In accordance with this tendency, the word 
Niagara is now universally pronounced with the 
penult short all over Canada and the United States. 
As adopted English words the Indian names must 
follow the common fate ; but in doing so they lose 
the fine sonorousness which is their leading 
characteristic, and of which many further examples 
may be found in Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha. 

P. M. M. 


Edinburgh. 


I remember many years ago hearing Mr. 
F. W. H. Myers, of Trinity College, recite in the 
Senate House of Cambridge his poem, which had 
gained the Chancellor's English medal. The 


ject was ‘The Prince of Wales at the Tomb of 
Washington.” In one of the lines, which at present 
has escaped my memory, the word Niagara oc- 
curred, and it was accentuated by the author as in 
the line from The Traveller, i.e., on the penultimate 
syllable. F. Brrxseck Terry. 


Goldsmith may have altered the line “ Amidst 
the ruin,” &c., of the first three editions of The 
Traveller to “There in the ruin,” &c., and then 
altered it back again in the fifth edition. There 
are other instances of such alterations upon altera- 
tions in The Traveller, and also in Edwin and 
Angelina and The Deserted Village. The follow- 
ing instance, with its note, is from a new edition 
of Goldsmith about to appear in Messrs. George 
Bell & Sons’ “ Bohn’s Standard Library.” Tra- 
veller, ll. 143-4 (text of author’s ninth edit., &.): 

“ And late the nation found, with fruitless skill,* 

Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 

“® Var. This and the following line appeared in the 
first edition, were omitted in the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth, and reappeared in the sixth. One of man 
instances of Goldsmith's painstaking revision of his 
poetical work.—Epb.” 

The inference, of course, is that such alterations 
and reversions indicate corresponding changes of 
opinion in the author. But, I submit, there are 
two other ways of accounting for this kind of 
variation in the text of Goldsmith. Thus (1) the 
line “ Amidst,” &c., may have appeared in the 
fourth edition as “There in,” &c., through a mis- 
print, and its restoration in the fifth edition may 
have been simply the author’s correction. The first 
four editions all appeared within one year, leavi 

but little time between each for revision ; and (3) 
the line “ Amidst,” &c., for instance, as before, may 
have been changed in the fourth edition to “There 
in,” &c., by Goldsmith himself, but at the suggestion 
of some friend; and then in the fifth edition 
(which came, I think, two years after the fourth), 
the author may have reverted to his original words, 
thinking them the best after all. The Traveller, 
Edwin and Angelina, and The Deserted Village 
were all, no doubt, subjected to a deal of tinkering, 
both before and after publication, at the hands of 
Goldsmith’s friends and patrons. One result of 
this is that, even now, lines of those poems, or at 
least of the The Traveller and Deserted Village, are 
claimed for others rather than Goldsmith. The 
so-called Johnson lines, as I pointed out in 
“N. & Q.” in January last year, have but little in 
the way of proof to show that they were really 
written by Johnson. J. W. M. G. 

[Mr. W. J. Greznstreet, B.A., draws attention tos 
——_ discussion of this subject (see 1* S. vi. 555; vii. 

, 137; ix. 573; x. 533), At the last reference itis 
stated that the word Niagara is a contracted form of the 
Iroquois name a and some very curious infor- 
mation as to the different manner in which it is spelt 
in American the methods 


works is supplied. 
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are Oghniaga, Oneagarah, Oneigra, ’ 
‘ , Niagra, and Nigra. This reply will well re- 
pay the trouble of a reference. J.C. J. says that in the 
sixth edition, corrected, London, for J. Carnder and F. 
Newbery, Jun., 1774, the line stood as in the fourth edition, 
and asks who is the engraver of a good medallion por- 
trait of Goldsmith which appears in the first edition of 
The Retaliation, printed for G, Kearsley, 1774. Mr. Sout- 
THORP expresses his conviction that the line concerning 
Niagara will be found in The Deserted Village, and asserts 
that the modern pronunciation, adopted by the heads of 
the United States navy, is transmitted from their prede- 
cessors. A very large correspondence on the subject 
has been received. | 


Aw Earty Sonyer sy tae Porr Lavreate 
(6" S. iv. 163; ix. 205).—The MS. in the Dyce 
copy of Tennyson’s Poems is unquestionably what 
J. D. O. calls it, “‘ the rough draft of this sonnet,” 
and, as he says, “it had ae been noticed in 

columns,” viz., at the first reference, by my- 
self. That Tennyson should, as his son says, know 
nothing of Tennysoniana is, at least, to be re- 
gretted ; that he should care to publish the fact 
still more so, and not very gracious to Mr. R. H. 
Shepherd, who has done students of Tennyson 

service. Mr. Browning might almost as 
well ignore Mr. Furnivall, or Mr. Ruskin know 
nothing of the labours of “An Oxford Pupil.” 
But the most curious thing in Mr. Hallam Tenny- 
son’s letter is the implication that his father does 
not recognize the sonnet in the form printed by 
Mr. Shepherd. Now I for one do not see why 
the public should be mystified about it. The fact 
is, the MS. in the Dyce volume is not that of 
either Southey or Spedding, nor written (as Mr. 
Shepherd says) on the fly-leaf of the book, but it 
is Tennyson’s autograph (in pencil) of the sonnet, 
and is an insertion, the paper not forming part 
of the volume as it was bound. So, beyond 
question, the copy which, by favour of Tennyson 
and his son, appears in “N. & Q.” at the later 
reference, and in the Times of March 15, is a re- 
vision of the original and (in one line) unfinished 
sonnet. The error in Mr. Shepherd’s version of 
“ war-lighted ” for wax-lighted is a mere misprint. 
Without going so far as to call this, with J. D. C., 
a “fine sonnet,” I cannot but regard it as the most 
interesting bit of Tennysoniana we possess. Here 
is Tennyson the undergraduate, 

“ With unimproved mettle, hot and full,” 
pouring out the vials of his wrath upon the 

doctors,” and the “proctors,” and the “deans” 

of Alma Mater, for a curriculum of study and 
method of teaching which appeared to the young 
poet a pure anachronism; and in the pencil draft 
We possess the evidence that he instinctively used 
the poetical form for the purpose of expressi 
feelings which at the time were not far Seneeell 
from the passion of an afflatus. ML 


Occupations §. ix. 204). 
~The other occupations (see Census 1881, General 


Report, p. 26) are bat-printer, baubler, bear-breaker, 
brazil-maker, bullet-pitcher, 
busheller, buttwoman, camberel-maker, carriage- 
straightener, chevener, churer, clapper - carrier, 
combwright, coney-cutter, crowder, cullet-picker, 
cut - looker, cut-jack- maker, dirt -refiner, dog- 
minder, fagotter, firebeater, foot-maker, forwarder, 
gin-maker, glan-rider, grafter, hackneyman, hawk- 
boy, horse-marine, hoveller, iron-bolster-maker, 
lasher, learman, marbler, moleskin-shaver, muck- 
roller, notch-turner, painted-front-maker, paste- 
fitter, patent-turner, peas-maker, piano-puncher, 
riffler- maker, sad-iron-maker, scratch - brusher, 
shorewoman, sparable-cutter, spitch-dealer, spittle- 
maker, swift-builder, tawer, temple-maker, tharme- 
maker, thimble-picker, thurler, tingle-maker, and 
townsman, 

The dictionary of occupations (containing almost 
exactly 7,000 names) which had been used for 
previous censuses was found to be insufficient for 
the last census, and a new dictionary was com- 
piled by the Commissioners, From information 
obtained from manufacturers, “ supplemented by 
searches through trade directories, and especially 
by a preliminary examination of the enumeration 
books from the chief industrial centres,” between 
11,000 and 12,000 occupations, each having its 
name, were collected. It is observed that many 
of the names in current use are, probably, scarcely 
more than nicknames. Epwarp GuyTHorp. 

Ranmoor, Sheffield. 


Among the unintelligible occupations mentioned 
by Dr. Cxance barker occurs. It signifies 
tanner. In the ballad of “ King Edward IV. and 
the Tanner of Tamworth” we read:— 

“© What craftsman art thou,’ said the king, 
*I praye thee tell me trowe.’ 
*I am a barker, sir, by trade ; 
Now tell me what art thou?’” 
Percy, Reliques of Ancient ~ Poetry, 
fourth edit., vol, ii. p. 87. 

Barker occurs several times in the Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of Louth, Lincolnshire, between the years 
1500 and 1524. It has given rise to a not un- 
common surname. Epwarp Prgacock, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


In the wilds of Rotherhithe and Deptford— 
that singular neighbourhood, where the late Col. 
Chester was content to abide, and where, in happier 
times, Peter the Great drove his wheelbarrows 
through the hedges of Sayes Court—I once met a 
girl whose appearance was (to put it mildly) both 
novel and peculiar: a tall, comely, respectable 
maiden ; but her clothes, which were chiefly of 
oilskin, and her person were smeared from head to 
foot with—I fear no euphemism is possible— 
blood and offal. I asked her of her trade, and she 
said she was a trotter-scraper; one, that is, whose 
function is to scrape and the feet of dead 
horses or oxen whose hoofs are to be boiled into 
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glue. Could any one suggest a viler and more 
ideous occupation? And yet this girl, in spite of 
her terrible trade, was gentle, quiet, modest. Seeing 
which, and finding herein for the hundredth time 
fresh proofs of a pet theory of mine, I, of course, 
parted from her as cordially and courteously as if 
she had been a lady. A. J. M. 
The list contributed by Ma. Gunrnorp is also sup- 
plied by G. F. R. B. and by 8. H., who adds that from 
the dictionary compiled by the Commissioners for the 
Instruetion of the Classifiers of the Census Returns the 
list might be almost indefinitely extended, and suggests 
that when the meaning is apparently most obvious it is 
really most obscure, ¢.g., a fagotter is engaged in iron 
manufacture, a gin-maker with the fabrication of parts of 
a spinning-machine, and a foot-maker is a glass manufac- 
turer. The Rev. W. D. Pants says an itinerant vendor 
of brooms is called in Sussex a broom-dasher. Este, by 
a reference to Knight's Dictionary of Mechanics, p. 1511, 
and from personal knowledge, states that an oliver 
man is one who works an oliver, a sort of tilt-hammer 
which is lifted by a spring pole and pulled down by the 
workman's foot on a treadle. W. Syxes, M.R.CS., states 
that sprags, hence spragger, are props used in coal pits 
to support the coal which has been undermined, and 
that coal mining supplies a dateler or datler, a workman 
employed by the day and not by the piece. A very large 
number of other communications are acknowledged. | 


Hapuam Hatt, Herts S. ix. 170, 259) 
was owned by the Baud family from the reign of 
King Henry ITI. till 1505, when the estate was 
sold to Sir William Capel. Several memorial 
slabs remained in the chancel of Little Hadham 
Church, and Salmon, in his History of Herts, 
gives the inscription existing in his time on the 
memorial slab in the middle of the chancel to Sir 
William Baud, who died at Hadham Hall, and 
was buried in Little Hadham Church in 1376. 
This slab and others, if not still there, were in 
the chancel till last year. 

The Capels lived at Little Hadham Hall, of 
whom Arthur, Lord Capel, was the first buried 
there, in 1648. The inscription on the slab in the 
chancel says he was “ murdered ” for his loyalty to 
the martyr King Charles I. The life-size portrait 
of this ancestor of the Earl of Essex still adorns 
the walls of the hall, having been left there when 
the family removed to Cassiobury. There is also 
a very old copy of his meditations during his im- 
prisonment in the Tower. 

The present occupier of the hall, Mr. Samuel 
Betts, has lived there for thirty years, and his 
wife’s family ever since the Capels left. 


Witiiam. Vincent. 
Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 


“THE SOLITARY MONK,” &c., “As 
STREAMS MEANDER,” &c. (6 §. viii. 465; ix. 75, 
139, 157, 179, 277).—I dare say Erasmus Darwin’s 


Botanic Garden would repay the search quite as | # 


well as The Omnipresence of the Deity (in the 
current editions), which I can attest does not con- 
tain even a réchauffé of the famous couplet,— 


“The soul aspiring, pants its source to mount, 
As streams meander level with their fount.” 


The reason is to be found in the following editorial 
note :— 

“The assault made by the Edinburgh Review on The 
Omnipresence is no longer in the remotest degree applic- 
able; inasmuch as every single passage, without a soli- 
tary exception, which that review censured, has been 
revised and corrected. As this acrimonious article, how- 
ever, bas been reprinted in a volume, with other criticisms 
by the same hand, perhaps, it would be but common 
justice due to Mr. Montgomery, if his opponent were to 
state this when he republishes his Critical Zssays.—Ep,” 
Now, since the couplet in question was too bad to 
admit of revision and correction, it was bodily 
omitted. But the first line, though not poetry, is 
sense, and conveys a meaning which had often 
and better been expressed before. It is an odd 
collocation to couple Robert Montgomery with 
Tennyson; but it is a fact that something very like 
the line, 

“ The soul aspiring pants its source to mount,” 
occurs in Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue, 
where Will says, in the version of 1842,— 

“ Like Hezekiah’s, backward runs 
The shadow of my days.” 
In 1853, however, Tennyson altered this to,— 
“ Against its fountain upward runs 
he current of my days,” 
which I venture to regard as a very questionable 
improvement. C. M. L 
Athenzum Club. 


Queen Vicroria’s Estimate or Napotzoy 
IIT. (6@ S. ix. 247).—If Mr. Carmicnaet will 
refer to the London Standard newspaper of 
Friday, April 20, 1855, he will there find the 
following article:— 


“ The Emperor Napoleon 111, (From a Correspon- 
dent.)—During his exile in England Prince Louis Bona- 
parte used to read with great interest the [French 
proof sheets of M. Thiers’s History of the Consulate a 
the Empire, which were supplied to him by Mr. Forbes 
Campbell, who was then preparing an English version 
of that work. The following remarkable passage occurs 
in a letter which the Prince addressed to Mr. Campbell, 
in 1847, when returning the proof-sheets of volume vii, 
It will be seen that even at that early period the Em- 
peror meditated the English alliance which he has since 
so happily accomplished :—‘Why was not I born to 
share in the glories of those heroic times? But, on re- 
flection, it is better as it is. What a saddening spectacle 
to behold the two greatest and most civilized nations of 
the world destroying one another (s’entr’égorger), two 
nations that ought in my opinion (selon moi) to have 
been friends and allies, and rivals only in the arts of 
peace, Let us hope the day may yet come when I shall 
carry out the intentions of my uncle, by uniting the 
interests and ~< of England and France in an in 
soluble alliance. That hope cheers and encourages me. 
Lae my repining at the altered fortunes of my 

y. ” 


The above article appeared during the visit to this 
country of the Emperor and Empress of the French, 
and increased the popularity of the former. It ap- 
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even to have been brought to the notice of the 
on, since Her Majesty recorded a portion of it 
in her diary. As, however, Her Majesty used the 
dubitative expression, “ if these be truly his words,” 
I will (with the permission of the editor of 
“N. & Q.”) avail myself of this opportunity to 
ublish the original French of Prince “Napoleon 
ais B,’s” letter to me. In those days the Prince’s 
calling cards bore “ Napoleon Louis Bonaparte.” 
His signature was sometimes Bonaparte in full, 
sometimes B., a contraction used frequently by 
his uncle. The following are the ipsissima verba 
scripta of the preceding extract :— 

“ Que ne suis-je né & 7 pour partager les gloires 
de cette époque héroique ! Mais, réflection faite, il vaut 
mieux qu'il en soit ainsi. Quel spectacle attristant que 
de voir s’entr’égorger les deux peuples les plus grands et 
les plus civilisés du monde, deux peuples qui, selon moi, 
auraient di étre amis et alliés, et rivaux uniquement 
dans les arts de la paix. Espérons qu'il viendra un jour, 
ou je pourrai plir les desseins de mon Oncle en 
unissant dans une alliance indissoluble les intéréts et la 
politique de l’Angleterre et de la France. Cet espoir 
me console et m’encourage. I] m’empéche de m'affliger 
des révers de fortune de ma famille.” 

D. Forses CAMPBELL. 

Conservative Club. 


Port te Bianc (6" S. ix. 267).—The name 
Morbihan means “little sea.” Still I can under- 
stand how it might be mistaken for a Keltic 
compound signifying “ white es 


S. CHarnock. 
Boulogne-sur-Mur, 


Marcverirte (6 §, vi. 489 ; viii. 193).—Muss 
Busk, in her reply to a query on this word, 
finishes by another query: ‘ Why is the sunflower 
in heraldry called a soucy?” Muss Busk is ap- 
parently not aware that souci, in old French 
soucicle, soucique, and soulci, from the medieval 
Latin solsequium, is the common marigold, Calen- 
dula officinalis, The large showy flower, com- 
monly called sunflower, and in French Grand 
soleil and tournesol, is the Helianthus annwus, an 
importation from Peru, and therefore unknown in 
the palmy days of heraldry, which science, it must 
not be forgotten, took many of its terms from the 
French language. E. McC—. 

Guernsey, 


(6% §. ix. 209, 278).—Of course a 
diminutive of cod, which may be traced to Latin 
gadus, R. S. Carnock, 


Sir Watter Manny (6" §. ix. 26, 78, 118).— 
Although Beltz, in his Knights of the Garter, 
writes Sir Walter’s name Manny, yet in the pub- 
lications of the Louvre MSS. of Froissart, by M. 
Siméon Luce for the French Government, and 
that of the Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove for 
Belgium, the name is written Mauny. Hemricourt 


of Lidge, who wrote from 1353 to 1398, gives the 
genealogy of a family called Many, in which occur 
knights of the same name as the brothers of Sir 
Walter. In Froissart are to be found Olivier, 
Alain, Eustache, and Henri de Mauny, all Bretons, 
and Maulny of Brabant. 
James Eppy Mavuran. 
Newport, Rhode Island. 


Women with Mate Curistran Names (6% 
S. ix. 186).—On October 2, 1883, I buried in the 
cemetery here a woman aged seventy-five, named 
Charles Davy, of Ulceby Vale. At her baptism 
as an infant the clergyman mistook the name 
given by the god-parents, and called her Charles, 
refusing afterwards to make any alteration. She 
was known through life, however, as Annie, and, 
if I mistake not, on her coffin were the names 
Charles Annie Davy, which are also recorded in 
the cemetery register. C. Moor. 

Grimsby. 


BreviocRaPHy OF VeGETaRtanism §, viii. 
496).—Baillidre, medical publisher in Paris, has 
reprinted Cornaro and Lessius, with “le régime 
de Pythagoras d’aprés le docteur Cocchi ”:— 

Modicus sibi Medicus sibi. | Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Macmillan & Co, 1880. 

Cheyne’s Essay of Health and Long Life, London, 
Wilfrid, 1743. 

Cheyne’s Tractatus de Infirmorum Sanitate Tuenda 
Vitaque Producenda. London, 1726. 

Cheyne'’s The English Malady, 1734. 

C. W. Huefland, Mackrobiotik. English translation by 
Erasmus Wilson, 1853, 

Friedrich Hoffmann, De Medicis Morborum Causa, 
1728; De Inedia Magnorum Morborum Remedio, 1748, 
See also James Mackenzie’s History of Health, 
1760. W. J. GreenstReer, 

Woolwich, 


Marrow (6"§, viii. 368; ix. 118).—Cf. Midas’s 
wife, who went down “‘on her majestic ma 
bones” (Dryden, Wife of Bath, her Tale, 193); and 
maribones (Sir Martin Mar-all, IT, ii.). 

W. J, Greenstreer, 

Woolwich, 


Tennis (6% §. iii. 495 ; iv. 90, 214; v. 56, 73; 
vi. 373, 410, 430, 470, 519, 543 ; vii. 15, 73, 134, 
172, 214; viii. 118, 175, 455, 502; ix. 58).—In 
my researches among the French chronicles of the 
fourteenth century I have come to the same con- 
clusion as that of your correspondent (6 S. viii. 
455), that the word is not English. In Smith’s 
edition, 1839, of Johnes’s Froissart it occurs three 
times. Johnes gives no authority for its use. 
The black-letter edition of Galliot du Pre, 1530, 
uses the terms pellotes and esteuf, and so it is to 
be found in the MSS. of Froissart published by 
Siméon Leuce and Kervyn de Lettenhove. The 
edition of Lord Berners of 1812 copies Johnes, 


and speaks of “tennis-balls.” Not possessing the 
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first edition of Berners by Pynson, I cannot vouch 
for the reading. In the Household Accounts of 
the Ducs d’Orléans, and those of the Ducs de Bour- 
gogne, by Laborde, and the Collection Joursan- 
vault, no mention is made of tennis, but invariably 
we read of “le jeu de la paulme.” 
ames Eppy Mavray. 
Newport, Rhode Island. 


Hooxe §. vi. 447; viii. 509 ; ix. 75, 
116).—The particulars given by Mr. Sotty at the 
last reference apply not to John Hooke, but to 
his father, William Hooke. the kindness of 
Mr, J. E. Bailey, of Stretford, I am able con- 
siderably to supplement and correct these par- 
ticulars ; but at present I will only trouble you 
with one or two questions which I am unable to 
answer. 

1. Was William Hooke, as stated y Anthony 
& Wood and Calamy, ever Master of the Savoy? 
The Rev. W. J. Loftie has found no record of 
his connexion therewith ; but tells us, in his Me- 
morials of the Savoy, that his son, John Hooke, 
of Basingstoke, was elected senior chaplain by 
Killegrew in 1663, and succeeded him as master 
in 1699. Mr. Loftie has kindly favoured me with 
extracts from Malcolm’s Londinum Redivivium 
and Seymour’s Stow, conclusively proving the 

of these statements. 

2. In Thurloe’s State Papers, 1742, vol. i. p. 564, 
is a letter from William Hooke to Cromwell, dated 
New Haven, Nov. 3, 1653, in which the writer 
thanks the Lord General for his bounty, and the 
favour which his son had found in his eyes. I 
think I have established the identity of this 
William and his son with those above named. 
Can any of your readers give the nature of the 
bounty and favour f 

3. John Hooke graduated at Harvard 1651 
and 1652; and in Sibley’s Harvard Graduates 
it is stated that he probably went to England soon 
after 1652, to benefit by the rise of Cromwell, 
who was his mother’s cousin. Can this relation- 
ship be explained ? 

4. Where was John Hooke from the time of 
his arrival in England to 1663? He was not at 
Kingsworthy, Hants, as stated by Calamy. 

J. 8. Arrwoop. 

Exeter. 


“Once anp away” (6 §. vii. 408; viii. 58, 
133, 253 ; ix. 297)—I am delighted to see some- 
body upholding the form of this old phrase. It 
is a genuine old English phrase, and is used in 
distinction from its opposite, of equal pedigree, 
“once and again.” e corresponding French 
phrase is “‘une fois pour toutes.” In our old 
games the phrase is found, and has been, no doubt, 
adopted in common parlance from them. We all 
know “ once and away,” “twice and away,” and 
‘thrice and away.” For my own part I cannot 


attach the slightest meaning to “‘ once in a way.” 
What is “‘a way”? But whether this phrase does 
or does not convey a definite meaning to any one, 
it is totally new in origin, and only a corruption 
—an unmeaning one—of the old genuine article, 
J. J, AUBERTIN, 


Morro ror A Propte’s Parx 
§S. ix. 246)..— Mr. Watrorn’s “ha 
thought ” quotation was used on the play-bill of 
the last performance in the little theatre at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, which was pulled down when 
Shakespeare’s garden (New Place) was purchased 
by the care and energy of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
and made a public trust. The play was Hamld, 
and Mrs. Rousby — Ophelia, probably on the 
very site where the play was written. z. 


The lines from Shakespeare’s Julius Casar, 
quoted by Mr. Watrorp, were applied to the 
late Mr. Joseph Strutt, of Derby, on the occasion 
of the presentation by him to the inhabitants of 
that town of the Arboretum, in September, 1840, 
The speaker was the late Mr. Henry Mozley, an 
eminent solicitor of the town. 

Watrer Kir 
KLAND, 


“ Satvator Rosa” (6" §, ix. 289).—A of 
this work was sold at the Sunderland Sale in 
November, 1882, for 21. 16s. (lot 10768). Accord- 
ing to the Universal Catalogue of Books on Art, 
1870, vol. ii., and likewise in the Bibliotheca 
Hulthemiana, 1836, the imprint “ Norimberge, 


Jue, de Sandrart,” is given. 
Crane Hupsoy. 
Thornton, Horncastle. 


Costume or ix, 289)— 
Doctors of all faculties wore scarlet gowns, and 
wear them now on state occasions ; but the only 
doctor’s hood the colour of which is blue I can 
find from Mr. Wood’s useful booklet on academical 
costume to have existed at the supposed date of 
the miniature is the LL.D.’s of the University of 
Aberdeen. It is described as “fine purple cloth 
lined with blue silk,” and may be supposed, 
the lining being hidden from view, to be the one 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 
neglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


A Curiovs Custom anp a Curious Worp (6* 
8. ix. 84, 210).—Will Mr. Drennan kindly give 
a few references of “ the Latin Uy ” in classical 
or ecclesiastical writers ? A. C. Movnsey. 

Jedburgh, 


Prickine ror Sertrrs (6" ix. 250, 294).— 
Allow me to supplement G. F. R. B.’s communica- 
tion by reminding him that the high sheriff of 
Lancashire is not pricked with those of other 


counties, but appointed at a separate time by Her 
Majesty owner of the duchy of Lancaster. In 
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my time the unde mates at Balliol College, 


Oxford, were pri as they went into or came 
out of chapel. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Execampane (6" §, ix. 48, 111, 217).—Fifty 
since I was a young inhabitant of a village in 
Dorsetshire, and every week an old woman used 
to come with cakes and sweets to our house. We 
were allowed to spend the sum of one penny each 
with her, and amongst other tempting articles she 
always had some elecampane. It was in flat cakes, 
about the consistency of peppermint or other 
lozenges, of a dark pink colour, and for a half- 
penny we obtained a piece about an inch wide by 
an inch and a half long. Our nurses liked us to 
buy it in preference to other more attractive 
articles, because they considered it very whole- 
some. I cannot remember what the taste was 
like, but we thought it dear at the price. My 
father was amused at the name, and used to quote 
the following lines. Can any of your readers tell 
where they are to be found ?— 
“ Rise up Saint George and fight again, 
And take the spirit of Elecampane,.”* 
I have found the plant in the following places—it 
is a handsome plant, but not common: Kington 
Dorsetshire ; Ferryside, 
& 


Titus Oates (6 §, viii. 408, 499; ix. 213, 291). 
—I find the following in A Handbook of Hastings 
and St. Leonards, by the author of Brampton 
Rectory, ch, ii. :— 

“At the southern extremity of the avenue fof Elm 
Lodge }, near a gate opening into a meadow, is a building 
which occupies the site of the house once famous as the 
abode of Titus Oates, whose father was rector of All 
Sainte’ in 1660. Titus Oates was in all probability born 
at Hastings, the entry of his baptism being in the parish 
register of All Saints’ for 1619.” 

There is also in a note a reference to Suss Arch, 
Coll., vol. xiv. Arnorr. 
Gunnersbury, 


Womey THe Pir or toe (6% §, 
ix. 306).— Tracing back on Mr. Furnivatt’s 
lines, sixty years ago I remember women in the 
es all the theatres, except the Italian Opera. 

ether there was any change in the pit at the 
French plays in the theatre near Tottenham Court 
Road, I do not recall. My godfather told me he 
took his sister to the pit to hear Garrick about 
1780. In 1828 I visited theatres on the Continent, 
where there were no women in the pit. I do not 
consider French practice, more directly founded 
than ours on the Italian, throws light on ours. At 
time, as now, the officers of the regiment in a 
French garrison town had the privilege of reduced 


L* For two lines recalling these see “Sussex Tip- 


subscriptions to the pit, and their presence, 
wane thirty in sue, would not have been 
a recommendation to women, particularly in 
royalist towns. They were not favourites in 
society. The O.P. war here in no respect turned 
on the admission of women to the pit, and whether 
the price was O.P. 2s., or N.P. 3s. 6d.; it had no 
reference to this. The new prices had the effect 
in the patent theatres of turning many into the 
two-shilling gallery. Hype CLARKE. 


Lion Year (6 S. ix. 266, 319).—In Cheshire 
the superstition pertains to the bear and not to the 
lion. I have it recorded in my note-book that in 
1878 my son lost a litter of pigs, and several of 
my neighbours were equally unfortunate. The 
misfortune was gravely attributed by my farm 
man to the supposition that “ bears must be breed- 
ing this year.” He further explained to me that 
bears only breed every seventh year, and that their 
breeding affects prejudicially the breeding of 
domestic animals, Rosert 

Frodsham, Cheshire, 


Executions (6 §. ix. 290).—I have no docu- 
ment at hand to enable me to answer the query of 
Nemo, but perhaps a statement which re- 
collection supplies will suffice for his pur 
When the last criminal forfeited his life at Exe- 
cution Dock, I was living but a few yards from 
the Westminster Cloisters; and as did not 
reside there until the beginning of 1831, and lived 
elsewhere in 1832, I think the former date may be 
all but infallibly relied on as that of the occurrence 
of the circumstance concerning which inquiry is 
made. There does not appear to have been any 
execution at the Dock for nearly twenty years 
previously, and the public were taken by surprise 
at the revival of a custom which they reasonably 
thought had sunk into desuetude. After the la) 
of fifty-three years, it is a fair presumption 
the end of a hideous custom has been seen. 

H. Scutruorp. 

James Street, Buckingham Gate, 


Viscount Mowntacur, Baron Browne or 
Cowpray ix. 209, 257).—I should like to 
know where Mr. G. Buacker Moraan has found 
the title of Baron Browne of Cowdray attributed 
to the Brownes, Viscounts Montague. Mr. 
Moreay, I am glad to see, preserves the ortho- 
graphy which is practically distinctive of that 
house, and which Lapy Russet. has obscured, 
in her reply on Lord Montacute, mag 235, by 
writing “Brown.” There is a paper, by G. R. 
Wright, F.S.A., on Sir Anthony Browne, Standard- 
bearer to Henry VIII., in the Journal of the 
British Archeological Association, vol. xxiii., with 
some particulars concerning the family of Poyntz 
of Midghan, heirs of line of the seventh and eighth 


teerers’ Play,” Gt» 8, viii, 483. ] 


viscounts, in whose case the traditionary curse of 
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perishing ‘‘ by fire and water” seems to have re- 
asserted itself within a remarkably short time of 
the burning of Cowdray and the drowning of the 
seventh viscount in the Rhine. Nomap. 


Scortisn Recments (6™ §, viii. 496 ; ix. 51, 
172, 197, 290).—I have to thank your corre- 
spondents for their replies to my query concern- 
ing the Scottish regiments, and have to state, in 
reply to the latter part of Mr. J. B. Fremine’s 
answer, that in the first place I am not an English- 
man ; and secondly, that Mr. Fiemine must have 
misunderstood my note, since I did not mix the 
Scottish regiments with the Highland, and have 
never been under “the intolerable and universal 
delusion amongst Englishmen that everything 
Scottish is necessarily Highland,” &c. 

Jouy 


Wirrat (6% ix. 248).—* bet hie gedydon on 
anre westre ceastre on Wirhealum ” (A.-S. Chro- 
nicle, A.D. 894). Wirheal, Wirhall, Cheshire, is 
given in Bosworth’s Dictionary. The first syllable 
is probably A.-S. wir, a myrtle. Westre ceastre 
(West Chester)=the camp on the waste. “The 
name Wirrall [of a hill near Glastonbury], said to 
be a Welsh word for a promontory or projecting 
hill, has been of late days metamorphosed into 
Weary-all-Hill ” (Murray’s Somerset, p. 255). 

F. W. Weaver, 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 


Tenwyson’s “ (6" S. ix. 208, 298, 317). 
—Mr. Marsnatt’s list does not include an 
article in the London University Magazine, May, 
1856, pp. 1-11, referred to in Tennysoniana, second 
edition (London, Pickering, 1879). I have a copy 
of Dr. Mann’s “Maud” Vindicated, and will gladly 
lend it to S. G. H. if he has not already got it. 

Rost. Guy. 

The Wern, Pollokshaws, N.B. 


“ Maud” Vindicated is published by Jarrold, 
3, Paternoster Buildings. I shall have much 
leasure in sending S. G. H. a copy if he will 
urnish me with his name and address. 
Ropert James Mawy, M.D. 
5, Kingsdown Villas, Wandsworth Common. 


Estoer Faa tae Gresy Queen (6 
8. viii. 496; ix. 289).—A photograph of this old 
lady, at the age of eighty-five, is given in The 
Yetholm History of the sies, dedicated to Queen 
Esther Faa Blyth, by Joseph Lucas, author of 
Studies in Nidderdale, &. (Kelso, J. & J. H. 
Rutherfurd, 1882). This book, of 152 pages, con- 
tains a full account of the Yetholm gipsies, their 
language, history, &c, with a wood-engraving 
showing “the royal a anes dwellings” of the 

ueen, There is a good photograph of her brother 

vid, at the age of eighty-two, in a small work 
of twenty-seven pages, David Blythe, the Gipsy 


King: a Character Sketch, by Charles Stuart, 
M.D.Edin. (Kelso, Rutherfurd, 1883). 
Curneert Bepr, . 


“Aw Austrian army,” &c, (6% S. ix. 320),— 
In “ Notices to Correspondents” J. D. Butter is 
informed that the lines “An Austrian army,” &c., 
were attributed to the Rev. B. Poulter. In the 
recently published Life of Alaric A. Watts, his 
son states positively that the lines were written by 
his father. James Drxoy, 


Crement’s Inn (6" S. ix. 226).—In the garden 
at Castle Forbes, the seat of the Earl of Granard 
in co. Longford, there is a Moor supporting a sun- 
dial, similar to that I saw in the quaint old 
Clement’s Inn garden. Lord Granard tells me 
that his came from the Earl of Moira’s house in 
Dublin. It was not long after I nad informed 
Lord Granard of the existence of this other Moor 
that he sent me the following extract from the 
Times. A few more facts for UrBan. 

Srr,—An act of vandalism and spoliation among the 
few remaining antiquities of London should not pass 
unnoticed. There are thousands who will long remem- 
ber the pleasantest oasis in the neighbourhood of the 
Strand—the picturesque and charming little garden of 
Clement's Inn, through the dignified quietude of which 
& paved footpath leads to the bustle of Clare Market. 
Here, in front of “the Garden House "—one of the beat 
small specimens of the d tic architecture of Queen 
Anne’s time, stood till very lately, on a green lawn, the 
curious figure of a Moor supporting a sundial, an admir- 
able little work of art, brought from Italy by Holles, 
Lord Clare, and presented by him to the Inn. This was 
the figure upon which was found pasted the lines,— 

“ From cannibals thou fled’st in vain ; 

Lawyers less quarter give ; 

The first won't eat you till you're slain, 

The last will do ’t alive.” 
The statue and its sundial have suddenly disappeared, 
and it is said that they have been sold to a solicitor for 
20i,! They were not even offered to the Board of Works, 
who would probably have been glad to give ten times 
that sum, and by whom this picturesque and charming 
relic of the past might have been preserved for cen- 
turies as an appropriate and attractive ornament of one 
of the public parks, Yours faithfully, 

March 24. Aveustus J, C. Hare 

Harotp 


Tae Rorat Surname (6 §, ix. 108).—The 
editorial note (2™ S. xii. 396), to which Mr 
Sawyer refers, requires a slight correction. The 
surname of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha is 
Wettin (not “Weltin”). This is also the patronymic 
of the Meiningen family and of the ou of Saxory. 


Sicwature or Groroe IV. (6" S. ix. 305).— 
Until he became Prince nt, George IV. — 
es 


signed his franks “ Cornwall,” the Prince of 

sitting then, as now, in the House of Peers under 
that title. He generally surrounded his signature 
with a long flourish, the first stroke standing in 
front of the C. Has not this been mistaken fora 


‘ 
‘ 
i 
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@ by your correspondent H. E. P.? or may not 
the signature, after all, be that, not of the prince, 
but of Sir G. Cornewall, Bart., many years M.P. 
for Herefordshire ? E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Cartiecn (6" ix. 289).—There was a por 
trait of this equestrian actor, as Mazeppa, pub- 
lished fifty years ago, in the “penny plain and 
twopence coloured” series of theatrical portraits 
that were then popular. I was fond of copying 
them when a small boy; and Mr. Cartlech as 
Mazeppa was one of my favourite studies. 

Curssert 


Avruors or Quorations Waytep §. ix. 


The couplet ‘‘ How sweet, though lifeless,” &c., is the 
work of Dr. John Wolcot (Peter Pindar), according to 
Chambers's Cyclopedia of English Literature, vol. ii. 
p. 301, ed. 1844, as under :— 

“Epigram on Sleep —Thomas Warton wrote the 
following Latin epigram, to be placed under the statue 
of Somnus in the garden of Harris, the philologist, and 
Wolcot translated it with a beauty and felicity worthy 
of the original :— 

* Somne Jevis, quanquam certissima mortis imago 
Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori; 
Alma quies, optata, veni, nam sic sine vita 
Vivere quam suave est; sic sine morte mori.’ 


* Come, gentle sleep ! attend thy votary’s prayer, 
And, though death’s image, to my couch repair ; 
How sweet, though lifeless, yet with life to lie, 

And, without dying, O how sweet to die !’” 
Este. 
[E. A, B. favours us with a copy of the same epigram. 
In the first line of Warton’s Latin verses the word veni 
is substituted for “levis.” E. A. B. also asks one or two 


. questions which are answered by Este. } 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 


The Book of the Sword, By Richard F. Burton, Maitre 
@Armes (breveté), With Numerous Illustrations. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Inrerestine and valuable as is the instalment of Capt. 

Burton's History of the Sword now given to the world, it 

is but introductory. At the outset a mere stick of wood, 

hardened and, to a certain extent, sharpened by the 
action of fire, the sword under the reader’s observation 
has developed through successive stages of bone, stone, 
copper, bronze, and iron to its final stage of steel. 

With a picture of the manufacture of the “white 

arm” as handled by the legionaries in the period of 

the Roman conquest of England, when its value as a 

weapon of offence was recognized, and what Capt. 

Burton in serious faith regards as its civilizing mission 

was in full progress, the book ends, and the first 

portion of a great and an arduous task is accom- 
plished. In the second portion, the materials for which, 
it is pleasant to think, are collected, the romance of the 
éword will begin, and the reader will contemplate the 

Weapon at a period when the aid of the highest art was 

called in to dignify and adorn what had become man’s con- 


stant companion, an arm only less potent for defence than 
for offence. A work more suited to the tastes and powers 
of Capt, Burton than The History of the Sword is not 
easily conceived. A sense of the “ fitness of things” 
was inspired when the announcement of the undertaking 
first saw the light. That the author would be inde- 
fatigable in the collection of materials and capable in 
their arrangement, and that he would write with the 
love for his subject which is the highest guarantee of 
success, was known beforehand. That he should mg | 
a knowledge so wide and so varied of languages, 
should bring to the task of illustration an erudition so 
remarkable, could scarcely have been anticipated. 

In the erudition of Capt. Burton lies what is likely to 
challenge fiercest controversy. An ardent and a pugna- 
cious Egyptologist, he is not content with turning to the 
valley of the Nile for whatsoever in past knowledge is of 
highest antiquity and significance, in doing which he 
challenges no opposition. He asserts that England has 
of late years been greatly misled by the “‘ Aryan heresy ”; 
he refuses to believe that “ ‘ Aryanism’ was born on the 
bold, bleak highlands of Central Asia, or that ‘ Semi- 
tism’ derives from the dreary, fiery deserts of Arabia.” 
Thus impressed, he is as hostile against the current 
admiration for whatever is Greek as he is contemp- 
tuous with regard to the —a of Sanskrit. He 
speaks of us as —s rom an “indigestion of San- 
skritism” (p. 191, note 1), and states that Mr. Gerald 
Massey hardly exaggerates when he says that “ it looks 
as if the discovery of Sanskrit were doomed to be a fatal 
find for the philologists of our generation.” Even more 
startling are the views enunciated (pp. 239-40) concerning 
the Hellenes, with their gymnasia and palzstra, “ schools 
for calisthenics which the sturdier Italians held in con- 
tempt.” The extinction of art in Greece is the subject 
of less than one line. Olympus is spoken of as peopled 
“by a charming bevy of coguins and coguines.” In regard 
to the sword the Hellenes, even in their best time, did 
not *‘ pay that attention to the use of arms which was a 
daily practice with the more practical Romans. They 
had no gladiatorial shows, the finest salles d’armes in the 
world. The or army 
mattres d’armes,...... were not required by law in Lace- 
dzmon. They practised the sword, as we learn from 
Demosthenes ; he compared the Athenians with rustics 
in a fencing school, who after a blow always guard the 
hit part, and not before. Yet they preferred the pen- 
tathlum, the pancration, and military dancing; the 
fencing room was a secondary consideration. Indeed, 
Plato objected to the useless art of Sword-exercise, be- 
cause neither masters nor disciples ever became great 
soldiers—a stupendous Platonic fallacy!"’ That Capt. 
Burton should constitute himself, to a certain extent, an 
apologist for the games of the circus is scarcely a sub- 
ject for surprise. ‘‘ Most popular sports,” he holds, 
“are cruel; but we must not confound, as is often done, 
cruelty with brutality. The former may accompany 
greatness of intellect, the latter is the characteristic of 
debasement.” For pigeon-shooting, the favourite sport 
of the English aristocrat or blackleg, Capt. Burton, who 
surely will not be charged with squeamishness, has no 
language of condemnation sufficiently strong. He speaks 
of it as “ this unmanly and ignoble sport,” and proclaims 
“all honour to the English princes who are discoun- 
tenancing the butchery.” 

If it is with the accidental rather than the essential 
portion of Capt. Burton’s book we concern ourselves, 
it must be borne in mind that no other course is 
conceivable. To follow through all the savage countries 
brought under survey the gradual effort of the primitive 
man to furnish himself with a weapon; to trace from 
ancient Egypt to modern Africa, in all the countries 
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of classical antiquity, in Khita Land, Palestine, Canaan, 
Phoonicia, Carthage, Jewry, Cyprus, Troy, Etruria—in 
all countries, indeed, concerning which any records exist 
—the gradual development of the sword, is a task out- 
side possible limits. Capt. Burton’s task is nobly com- 
menced ; and what follows will, compared with what has 
gone before, be pleasure rather than toil. His work is 
admirably printed and illustrated, and is, in all typo- 
graphical respects, a credit to the publishers. 


The Mythe of Kirké : including the Visit of Odysseus to 
the . An Homerik Study. By Robert Brown, 
Jun, (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr, Brows has added another volume to the now some- 

what long list of books and papers which he has written 

on early mythology. The present, like all the former, 
shows great my ! of languages and a very intimate 
acquaintance with the earliest literature of Aryan and 
non-Aryan lands. It is rash for any one at present to 
speak confidently on the many obscure matters dealt 
with by Mr. Brown. We are of opinion that his main 
contention is correct. That Kirké is the moon we have 
no doubt ; as to whether all the ents Mr. Brown has 
used in proof of this will bear the test of criticism we 
must reserve judgment. That the legend came from the 

East, and is not of Greek origin, is highly probable. 

Whatever opinions we may hold as to Kirké, all people who 

value truth, or, indeed, common sense, will thank Mr. 

Brown for having refuted the nonsense that used to be 

believed, and ia still taught in some schools, that moral 

| were intended to be deduced from the early tales 
of Hellas, Kirké, like the other divine and half-divine 
beings who filled the Greek imagination, can be called 
neither good nor bad. She was a goddess, and acted as 
she was dreamt to have done because she was a goddess, 
or, in other words, because she could not help it. Those 
who talk of right and wrong in such matters, or who 
judge of the moral feelings of the persons who gave 
credit to these myths from a study of the myths them- 
selves in their present degraded state, show that they are 
in the same position towards the human mind in its 
ay stages as the early fathers of the Church and 

e Neoplatonists with whom they jangled—a state of 
mind in which it is impossible for any one to study his- 
tory with profit. 


Essays on Parliamentary Reform. By the late Walter 
Bagehot. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
ALL the writings of the late Mr. Walter Bagehot are not 
only politically valuable, but full of literary interest. 
He had the faculty, and a very rare one it is, of making 
discussions on abstract questions of politics pleasant 
reading. We think the essays collected in the present 
volume among the best things that have ever come from 
his pen. They are assuredly the most important for us 
now, when parliamentary reform is a subject which 
every one is talking of. We cannot enter into the 
litical arena, but we may say, without fear of contra- 
ction from even the most violent partisans, that every 
page of this little volume is worthy of careful study. We 
think the second article, entitled “ The History of the 
Unreformed Parliament and its Lessons,” is the most 
important. It contains a great mass of facts lucidly 
stated, many of which will be new to almost every reader. 


Tux May number of the Law Magazine and Review 
will contain, amongst other articles, “The Mahdi in 
Mohammedan Law and History,” by Prof. Rumsey, of 
King’s College, London, and critical papers on a “ New 
Manual of the Laws of War,” by Sir Sherston Baker, 
and on “Seebohm’s English Village Community,” by 
Mr, C. Skottowe, M.A. 


otices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

M. M. B. (“Who is an Esquire?”).—Complaints of 
the misapplication of the term “‘ Esquire,” and dis. 
sertations upon those who are entitled to wear it, are 
frequent in “N.& Q.” See, specially, 2* 8. vii. passim, 
Sir Charles Young (Garter), in his Order of Precedence, 
deals fully with the question. Camden, who was a 
herald, reckons - four classes of esquires. 1, The 
eldest sons of knights, and their eldest sons in perpetual 
succession ; 2, the eldest sons of younger sons of peers, 
and their elder sons in like perpetual succession; 3, 
esquires created by the king’s letters patent or other 
investitures, and their eldest sons; and, 4, esquires by 
virtue of their offices, as justices of the peace and others 
who have any office of trust under the Crown. “To 
these may be added esquires of Knights of the Bath, 
and all foreign and Irish peers; for not only these, 
but the eldest sons of peers of Great Britain, though 
frequently titular lords, are only esquires in the law, and 
must be so named in all legal proceedings” (Blackstone) | 

Epwarp R. Vyvyan (“April Fools’ Day”).—More 
than one explanation of this custom has been attempted, 
None is quite satisfactory. One statement, resting on 
the authority of Robinson’s Glossary of Whitby Words 
(Eng. Dial. Soc.), is that insane people were set at 
liberty on this day, and were sent on foolish errands, 
The Public Advertiser of April 13, 1780, says that the 
custom took its rise in the mistake of Noah in sending 
the dove out of the ark before the water had abated on 
the first day of the month among the Hebrews which 
answers to the first of April; and to perpetuate the me- 
mory of this blunder it was thought proper, whoever for- 
got so remarkable a circumstance, to punish them by 
sending them upon some sleeveless errand. The custom 
appears to be of great antiquity. See 1" 8. vii, 528; 
xii, 100; 4% §, vi. 409; 5% 8. v. 265. 

A. F. (“ Motto to Preface of Childe Harold's Pil- 
grimage”’’).—The passage concerning which you ask, 
commencing “ L’univers est une espéce de livre,” Xc., is 
from Le Cosmopolite ; ou, le Citoyen du Monde, 1750, in 
12mo. The author is Fougeret de Monbron, who wrote 
also Préservatif contre ! Anglomanie, La Capitaine des 
Gaules, Chronique des Rois d' Angleterre, La Henriade 
Travestie, and Margot la Ravadeuse. All these works 
are anonymous, 

F. J. G. (* An Austrian Army,” &c.).—Concerning 
the authorship of this, see the communication of Mz 
James Dixon in the present number (p. 338). The verses, 
with many other productions of the same class, may 
found in The Wild Garland, by Isaac J. Reeve, vol. i. 
p. 8 (London, F, Pitman). 

A. B. D.—Dr. Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, now in course of publication by Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co., will furnish the information you require. 

W. E. How.err.—It is impossible to make your want 
known by any form of announcement except an advertise 


ment, 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


| 
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Now ready, price 6d. 


THE EXTRA SPRING NUMBER OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
Containing Tales, &c., by Popular Authors. 
The Spring Number can be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls and at all Booksellers’. 


NOTICE. 
Now publishing in 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, ° 


An interesting and valuable Series of 
HISTORICAL, LEGENDARY, and DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS, entitled 
CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH COUNTIES. 
Chronicles of the following Counties have already been published :— 


NORTHUMBERLAND, CUMBERLAND, 

YORKSHIRE, WESTMORELAND, 

LANCASHIRE, CHESHIRE, 

NOTTINGHAM, DERBY, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


The Series will be continued so as to include the whole of the English Counties. 


_ALL THE YEAR ROUND also contains Serial Stories, Short Tales, Poems, and a great variety of 


Articles interesting to the widest range of readers. 


Sold in Monthly Parts and in Weekly Numbers. 
Subscribers’ Copies can be forwarded direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Terms for Subscription and Postage : 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. for the Year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Mz, Henry WALKER. 


Sold also at ali the Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers. 
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FREDERIC 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 


DR. ©. A. BUCHHETM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


(I) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1. NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE ) HEROENGE- 
*OHICHTEN. With Notes, Questi 
Vocabulary. Twenty-second Edition 12mo. cloth, 


2. GOETHE'S ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels in Italy.) With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. Seventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, %. 6d. 


8. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
With Notes, &o. my Edition, thoroughly Revised and Im- 
proved. (1883.) 2. 6d. 


(Il) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 


(A Collection of Modern German Plays.) 
1.—Contenta: 1. EIGENSPNN. 2 DICHTER UND PAGE. 
3%. DER HAUSSPION. With Notes and Vocabulary. Ninth 
Edition. 1%mo. cloth, 6d. 


Part Il.—Contents: 1. DER PROZESS. 2. ary THEURER SPASS. 
3. LIST UND PHLEGMA. With Notes Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, %. 6d. 
Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 


—Contenta: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Five Acts. By 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 


Part III. 
With Notes. Second 


(III) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Tenth Edition. 12mo, 
cloth, ls. 6d. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 


RILDER. Abridged from his “ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden 

des neven Continents” ‘Personal Narrative of Travel, &c.), «nd 

“Ansichten der Natur.” With Notes, Scientific Glossary, and 
otice of the Author. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 6d. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. In 


German, with English Vocabulary, by T. MATTHAY. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 
System). With an Interlinear Translation, Notes, 
an Introduction sate the Elements of Grammar, by L. 
RAUNPELS and A. C 1ITE. 


Fifth Edition, 12mo. 5s, 6d. 


OLLENDORFF's GERMAN METHOD. A 
ew Translation (Unabridged) from the Original Edition, by 
ii ow. DULOKEN.—A KEY to the Exercises, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 


0. cloth, 3s. 


— to Pr. Becker's Views. 
KEY to the Exercises, 1tm 


° London; F. NORGATE, 7, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Price 1s. (Large Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 
Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 6d. 


LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the 
Use of English Students, to facilitate the practice eve eae 
With Notes by G. A. NEVEU.— 

12mo. cloth, 6s. 

Les ECRIVAINS FRANQAIS, leur Vie et 
leurs (uvres; ou, I'Histoire de la Littérateur Frangaise. Par 
P. BARRERE. 

12mo. cleth, ls. 6d. each, 
AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition) 
FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3a. 


Fourteenth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 1s, 6d. 


BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec 


tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and complete Vocabulary, 
Price 2s. 6d. each, 12mo. cloth, in Two Parts, 


NOUVEAU THEATRE FRANQAIS, 
Modern French Plays. Edited for Schools, with Notes and 
ocabulary, tp Be. A. The Two Parts together 
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